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Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other cocoas, it is better. The flavor is 
better—full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product; no “treatment”’ 
with alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen the process of making. 
No adulterations with flour, starch or ground cocoa-shells or coloring matter 
—nothing but the nutritive and digestible product of the choicest Cocoa 
Beans. A trial will show what it is. 

Sample Can (¥ lb.) for 15 cts. in stamps. 

P. S.—Lowney Receipt Book, telling how to make Chocolate Bonbons at home, sent FREE. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The March of Events 


’ VHERE was a time when New York 
was provincial, and there are ways 
in which it is provincial yet. It has 

moods in which it regards itself as the crown 

and centre of American life, whereas Ameri- 
can life in its wide stretches and vast diversi- 
ties: might easily readjust itself if New 

York were obliterated. It has moods in 

which it prides itself on being the financial 

head of the country—as it is; but most of 
its wealth comes from the other towns and 

States, and production would go on if the 

heavy buildings of Manhattan were to sink 

the island into the sea. In finance and in 

fashion, in commercial activity and as a 

meeting place, a trading place and a play 

place, the whole country pays tribute to 
it; and all this concentration of activities 
and interests swells its noise and its self- 
importance. Looked at from Texas or 

Kansas, or even from Ohio or Massachusetts 

or Virginia, the great city presents aspects 

that provoke both ridicule and resentment. 

Some of its people consciously imitate Euro- 

pean fashions in clothes and in thought 

and in morals; and a large part of its popu- 
lation is European, having been transplanted 
from Old World to New World slums. 

Neither of these elements of New York’s 

population speaks a common language with 

the mass of Americans. The mass of Ameri- 
cans, therefore, finding this life different from 
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life, regard the city as ‘“‘pro- 
It trades on what it does not 
produce. It taxes industries that it does 
not own. It has an artificial existence, 
feeding on the convenience and the follies 
of a continent. To find the real American 
man, or American opinion, or American 
character, an observer must go inland from 
any coast city. All this is true, but it is 
the lesser part of a very much larger truth. 


their own 
vincial. ”’ 


WHAT NEW YORK REALLY IS 


HE larger truth is that New York is 
the most important and interesting 


community in our country. Nor is this 
the whole truth: it is about to become 
the financial capital of the world. Nor is 


this all: it is bound to become within a 
reasonable time the foremost city in other 
than financial ways. It is just beginning 
to have a premonition of its great destiny. 
It is rebuilding itself; and the new steel city 
that is taking the place of the old brick and 
stone in the business quarters is constructed, 
as nearly as human foresight can provide, for 
all time to come. The aggregation of office 
structures; the construction of transit facili- 
ties, overhead, underground, and on the 
surface, over rivers and under them and 
beneath the bay; the building of new termi- 
nals and the rebuilding of old ones—such 
unparalleled physical works as these are but 
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one way of expressing the incalculable power, 
activity and wealth that are at work. And 
power and activity and wealth, as every 
stanch believer in democratic institutions 
knows, will work toward the most beautiful 
results at last. Men now living will see 
New York not only the largest but also the 
most attractive city in the world. 

The great present and the incalculably 
greater future lift the problem of its practical 
management out of the category of other 
municipal problems. If it is locally important 
that other cities have good government 
—as it is—it is much more important that 
New York be kept clean and honest, so that 
the capital of the continent may worthily 
and evenly and beautifully grow into its 
destiny. It is of the highest importance 
to the whole republic that its chief city 
should be a better city than any of the 
Old World capitals. 

Now, no man, unless he be a careful and 
even technical student of municipal condi- 
tions and problems, could sum up fully the 
benefits that have come these two years 
from the present administration of the city’s 
affairs. It has wrought a silent but a com- 
plete revolution. The difficulty in describ- 
ing the change is that its details are too 
many to catalogue and the total result is 
too obvious to emphasize. It is clean—at 
least, cleaner; it is more healthful; most of 
all, its affairs are honestly managed. It does 
not fatten on vice nor thrive on the robbery 
of the helpless. Great public works are 
honestly done. The heads of its depart- 
ments are honorable men. The _ govern- 
ment has character. It has more—it has 
constructive efficiency. It is solving the 
grave problems of municipal government 
at their worst in a scientific way. It is 
working out the most difficult tasks in transit, 
in health, in policing, and, most of all, in 
public morals, on a scale that is new in our 
experience. It is adding every month and 
every day to our knowledge of the most difficult 
of all practical modern problems, an experi- 
ence that will be valuable to every large 
city for all time to come. It is proving that 
a popular electorate can get a clean and 
scientific government even under the worst 
conditions. In fact, it is working out the 
most important demonstration but one that 
has ever been made in government; for, if 
the success of our national government 
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be the crowning political achievement 
our race, the success of popular governme: | 
in New York City is surely the next m¢ 
important. 

It is in this large way and for these larve 
reasons that the approaching election in 
the city has a meaning to every American. 
If the honest and so far successful effort of 
the best citizens, of all parties, to make and 
keep New York worthy of the country can- 
not be continued—cannot triumph _ over 
mere partizanship and spoils—we shall yet 
have to confess that we have not gone beyond 
the stage of the highwayman’s civilization 
in our municipal life. But, if there can be 
a succession of honest administrations until 
honest government become a habit, there 
is no limit to the influence of such an achieve- 
ment; for, if New York can be well-governed, 
any other city in the country can be,-and 
with less effort. It is the key to good govern- 
ment everywhere else. Who the men are 
that happen to be the instruments for the 
working out of such a reform makes no 
matter, so they be honest and efficient. Per- 
sonalities have no place in such a sacred 
effort in behalf of civilization. The struggle 
has nothing in common with any other politi- 
cal campaign; it has nothing to do with 
Democratic or Republican doctrines or 
principles. It is not a choice between two 
possible sets of municipal officers, but a choice 
between government and disgrace. It is not 
a question to be argued. It is an occasion 
for action. 


TAMMANY AND THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
FOR FORTY YEARS 
HERE is in this municipal situation 
in New York a grave thought for 
the Democratic party. It so happens that 
the enemies of good government in the city 
are, on national issues, allied with that party 
—‘‘allied” is the right word, for with most 
of them Democracy means simply spoils 
and not political convictions. It might 
have happened, as it has happened in other 
cities, that the enemies of good government 
should be Republicans. It would not be 
fair, therefore, to put blame on the Demo- 
cratic party simply for Tammany’s political 
preference in national elections. 
But the long-suffered scandal is that the 
Democratic managers lend aid and comfort 
to Tammany in municipal campaigns. This 
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may seem to the unmoral and to the immoral 
to be ‘good politics’; but it is at least sig- 
nificant that Mr. Cleveland was an anti- 
Tammany Democrat—and he is the only 
Democrat who has held the Presidency in more 
than forty years. Nor is this a mere coinci- 
dence. It is a frightful price that a great 
party pays for imagined support in national 
elections when its managers come to New York 
to help a rum-shop boss reduce the city 
government to the moral level of blackmailers 
and gamblers. Such party management loses 
in character more than it can ever gain in 
votes. The proof is that the nation has 
not trusted the party with power except 
when its leader had the courage to spurn 
Tammany. It looks, then, if forty years’ 
experience can be said to establish. a rule, 
that, whenever the national Democratic 
party comes to the aid of Tammany in a 
municipal election, it forfeits the confidence 
of the nation. 

To be sure, it would require a good deal 
of assurance to praise the moral qualities 
displayed in recent Republican campaign 
management; but the party has had at least 
this advantage—that, however criminal its 
alliances, it has not lent open aid to a local 
organization that has held back and degraded 
municipal government in America, and has 
even fattened on the seduction of young 
girls, the death of children, the robbery of 
the poor, and the systematic degradation of 
the community. 


‘THE PERIOD OF SETTLING AND THE PERIOD 
OF SETTLING DOWN 


A’ instructive pamphlet, lately sent out 
from the Census office, shows that the 
rate of increase of population will soon 
become nearly uniform in each of the great 
divisions of the country—that in the western 
States it will increase at no faster rate than 
in the eastern, and that in the South it -will 
increase as fast as in the North. This does 
not mean that the South has, or ever can 
have, as large a population as the North, 
nor that the States west (say) of the Missis- 
sippi have, or ever will have, as large a popu- 

‘lation as those east of the Mississippi; but 
it means that the rate of increase in the 
West has come down to the rate in the East, 
and that the rate in the South is catching 
up with the rate in the rest of the Union. 
In other words, the era of great migrations 
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is passed, the era of adventure,:the era of 
wandering away from home for better chances 
in life. Of travel there is more than there 
ever was; but men travel both ways—some 
go south, some go north; some _ west, 
some east. Men still change their places 
of residence, too, but the current of change 
no longer runs in great swells. In a sense 
we have settled the country; and now we 
are beginning to settle down. We are reach- 
ing a period of an equilibrium of opportunity. 

This large fact explains many changes 
in the direction of our activities and a corre- 
sponding change that is taking place in our 
national character; for what we do makes 
us what we are. It is a key to the right 
reading of the larger tendencies in present 
American life. 

The difference between a period of set- 
tling and a period of settling down is the 
difference between adventure and develop- 
ment. It is expressing itself in a hundred 
ways—in intensive instead of extensive 
farming; in the concentration of industry 
instead of duplicating it; in building better 
homes instead of seeking other homes; 
in doing the jobs we have in hand better 
rather than in seeking other jobs. All this 
means greater efficiency. It means sticking 
closer to business. It has had much to do 
with the production of great wealth which 
makes the last decade a period in our history 
that stands out by itself. It has much to 
do with the great movement to consolidate 
industry. It brings us back to all kinds of 
home problems—to the proper building and 
government of our cities and to the almost 
universal tendency to improve country life. 

And there is in almost all branches of 
work a much nearer approach to the equali- 
zation of opportunities in every part of the 
country than there ever was before. The 
industrial growth of the South (and all other 
kinds of . growth follow the development 
of industry) is a striking proof of this fact. 
But there has been no lessening of oppor- 
tunities. True, there is less public land to 
be had for the asking; but in every part of 
the country it has been proved over and over 
again that when men have passed through 
the adventurous era and come to the era 
when they must work out the problems at 
their own doors, they do better work and 
often find better chances than they could 
find by wandering. 
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Thus, this Census pamphlet is a most in- 
structive reminder of our passing into a new 
era of our national life. 


A SIMPLE SUM IN ARITHMETIC 


UPPOSE a big company is organized and 
issues bonds and stocks on the following 


basis: 
The percentage of 
stocks and bonds 
Things capitalized represented by them 
Real value 25 
Pure water 50 
Promoters’ shares 10 
Increase over real value because of 
“ flush’’ times 15 


Now, what happens when the fabric of 
speculation is shaken? The 15 per cent. of 
‘flush-times’”’ valuation fades away; the 10 
per cent. of promoters’ profit shares are 
remembered and the public resents such a 
distribution of them; people begin to ask 
how much pure water went to the making 
of the whole organization—they recall every- 
thing, in fact, except the real value. The 
stock, therefore, that is really worth 25 
per cent. of its par value, if honest manage- 
‘ment be assumed, falls far below 25 cents 
in the market. 

This is a very elementary and simple 
“sum” in arithmetic; but it explains many 
““mysterious”’ things that have been happen- 
ing in the stock market. Nothing is so hard 
to manage as a suspicious public; but whose 
fault is it that the public became suspicious ? 

Speculation runs away with industry for a 
time, but industry gets its revenge at last. 


WAGES AND TEE COST OF LIVING RISE 
TOGETHER 


URING the period of high prosperity 
that we have enjoyed for several years 
both wages and the cost of living have, of 
course, gone higher. It is easy to see why 
wages have increased. But it is less easy to 
see why the cost of living has risen. The 
scale of living naturally becomes more gener- 
ous in prosperous times; but that is a different 
thing; for, by the cost of living, we mean the 
cost of food, of clothing, of shelter—of the 
necessities. Rent naturally goes up as popu- 
lation increases, but it is not quite so clear 
why food and clothing and other necessary 
things should become dearer. 
Yet the fact remains that living is more 
costly. How much more costly it is in the 
larger centres of population than it was four 
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or five years ago has been variously esti. 
mated; but now we have the result of ¢s 
careful and accurate an inquiry as can be 
made. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, at 
Washington, has put out a report which 
shows that the average advance in prices of 
food has within the last five years been 17 
per cent., and that the average increase in 
wages has been at about the same rate. The 
increase in both is less than it has been 
supposed to be. 

The wage-earner is, therefore, somewhat 
better off than he was before; for he has a 
better scale of living. A man is more pros- 
perous on rising wages, even if the cost of 
living also rise, than he is on stationary 
wages if the cost of living remain stationary 
—there is a somewhat wider play for good 
management. Colonel Wright, the head of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is therefore 
warranted in concluding that the wage- 
earner is now materially better off than he 
ever was before. 

Moreover, commodities will get cheaper 
before wages decline, whenever a_ change 
takes place in either. 


‘“‘OPEN’’ GOVERNMENT WORKSHOPS AND 
WHAT THEY IMPLY 


HE leaders of organized labor made the 
mistake to demand that an employee 
of the Government printing-office, named 
Miller, should be dismissed because he was a 
non-union man. They hit their heads against 
a wall, because the President must admin- 
ister the laws which, as he very clearly said, 
were “enacted for the benefit of the whole 
people and which cannot and must not be 
construed as permitting discrimination against 
some of the people.’ There is, therefore, 
no honorable way to unionize Government 
workshops. The unions are, of course, at 
liberty to let them alone—to prevent union 
men from working in them and to boycott 
them if they can. But boycotting the Govern- 
ment offices at Washington would mean 3 
refusal to receive public documents or to trade 
with any one who did receive them; and tt 
would mean boycotting every one wh0 
received paper money and many othe! 
things. ‘ 
Now, if the honest administration of the 
laws prevents the ‘‘unionization’”’ of Govert- 
ment shops, the thought is suggested that 


the honest and fair conduct of business it F 























general may also demand ‘‘open’’ shops. 
The labor leaders would have done well 
to let the Miller case pass in silence—those 
of them surely that insist on ‘‘closed”’ shops. 


TWO SECTIONAL PROJECTS OF HURTFUL FOLLY 


HERE are threats of bringing forward 

the Southern race-question in two 

of its political aspects during the forthcoming 
Congress: 

1. By an agitation to repeal the X Vth Amend- 
ment, which forbids the denial of the suffrage 
on account of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude. 

2. By renewing with seriousness the proposal 
to cut down the representation of the Southern 
States in Congress because of the practical dis- 
franchisement of the Negro. 

There is a considerable body of Southern 
opinion that favors the repeal of the XVth 
Amendment; but, not to say more about it, 
an agitation to change the Constitution at al! 
—and certainly to change it in this respect— 
is as futile as an agitation would be to remove 
the Appalachian Mountains. Those who 
favor such an agitation are either hopelessly 
impractical—the wildest of dreamers—or 
they are profoundly ignorant of the settled 
conviction of practically every northern 
State; or, knowing this fact, they make 
agitation for political effect—to keep the old 
sectional subject alive. No other political 
project is so futile. Doubtless most of the 
Southern men who favor the project belong 
to that large class of the impractical. The 
nurture of mere theories has taken a large 
part of the energy of Southern statesmen for 
several generations; and there are many of 
them now who are as ignorant of public 
opinion in the United States as their fathers 
were ignorant of its opinion and of its resources 
in 1860. They live apart and they talk and 
talk and argue and argue, and seldom even 
by chance hit upon a subject that is practi- 
cal or of contemporaneous value. No man 
living will ever see the repeal of the XVth 
Amendment; and discussion of it will do 
nothing but harm. 

The project to cut down Southern repre- 
sentation in Congress because of the political 
disfranchisement of the Negro would require 
no change of the Constitution, and is therefore 
an easier thing to accomplish. 

But, to say nothing more of it, it will not 
be done because by doing it the North would 
give up its whole contention for the political 
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Cutting down Southern 
representation looks on its face like a method 
of punishing the Southern Democrats—an 
utterly unworthy motive—but it would really 
be acquiescing in the disfranchisement of the 


rights of the Negro. 


Negro. It would be a sort of approval of it. 
Blustering as the discussion of this subject 
may be, therefore, it will be mere bluster or 
mere “inquiry.” 

Why not face the facts and act frankly? 
The main facts are these: The X Vth Amend- 
ment is permanent; most of the Southern 
States have thrust the Negro out of politics— 
have taken the ballot away from him; cutting 
down southern representation would in effect 
be expressing approval of this practical dis- 
franchisement; there is no law nor trick nor 
movement nor device nor any means what- 
soever of quickly or radically changing exist- 
ing conditions. The slow work of patient and 
just generations of men and women of both 
sections and of both races—this, with time 
and charity and real statesmanship, will shape 
the future of the South along the natural 
lines of economic development. We could 
spare the partisan politicians of each section. 
What a help it would be if there were a way 
to get rid of them! 


SOME COLOSSAL FACTS ABOUT PENSIONS 


HE report of the Commissioner of 
Pensions sets forth several colossal 
and amazing facts, such as these: 


Pensions paid from 1790 to 1865 $96,445,444 
Pensions paid from 1865 to 1903 3,037,826,080 


$3,134,271,524 








The cost of the pension roll to every man, 
woman and child in our population was $1.51 
in 1889, when we had only about sixty 
millions of population; but it has now risen to 
$1.75 when we have eighty mil.uons. This is 
one way of saying that the work of getting 
pensions becomes an occupation of increasing 
precision. About five-and-a-half million dol- 
lars have already been paid in Spanish War 
pensions; and the veteran of the Spanish War 
has outdone the veteran of preceding wars in 
his brave raid; for the average yearly value 
of the Spanish War pension is $137, and the 
average annual value of all other pensions 
is $133. A new and exigent army of pen- 
sioners began to gather before the old army 
had begun to decrease. 
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The rate at which ‘‘new business” is yet 
done is indicated by these facts: 


Applications disposed of this year 

Applications for increased pensions this 

Applications for increased pensions 
granted this year 

Applications for original pensions...... 

Applications for original pensions granted 

Applications awaiting adjudication 


525325 
40,136 


It is not quite true that every man who 
served in the Civil War receives or has applied 
for a pension, but it is much more nearly true 
than it is usually thought to be. There were 
(in round numbers) 2,213,000 individual 
enlistments. Of these, about 2,000,000 are 
either dead or have asked to be pensioned; 
and 14,000 applications for Civil War pensions 
are yet received a year. 

Still, the pension roll has begun to decline. 
A year ago it contained more than a million 
names; now it is less by five thousand or 
more, and it is decreasing at an increasing 
rate. On the other hand, the Grand Army 
of the Republic favors a ‘‘service’’ pension— 
that is, a pension to every man who served in 
the army, whether he suffered hurt or not. 
The Commissioner, Mr. Ware, repeats two 
important recommendations to Congress: 

To prohibit the granting of pensions to 
women who marry dying veterans to secure 
widows’ pensions, and 

To change the method of appointing 
examining surgeons. They are now political 
appointments—a shameful fact. They ought 
to be appointed by some power wholly 
divorced from politics. 

It has been calculated, with approximate 
accuracy, that the Civil War cost ten billions 
of dollars—three billions for fighting expenses, 
three billions for interest on the debt, three 
billions for pensions, and one billion for other 
expenses. But the pension charge will not 
end for many and many a year. 


THE WRONG WAY TO DO AN IMPORTANT THING 


HE WORLD’S WORK has received a 

shrieking letter from an officer of 

the National Economic League, a part of 
which follows: 


“IT take the liberty of sending you under separate 
cover with this mail a copy of a Socialistic paper, 
which is only a sample of 2,000 such sheets published 
in the United States today having a combined 
circulation of 500,000 copies weekly and distributed 
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very largely free to all classes of WAGE. 
EARNERS. 

“This association, composed of thoughtful, 
careful business men, after over one year’s study 
and investigation, realized that something must be 
done to protect their own interests and the interests 
of their brother manufacturers, merchants and 
others who are too busy to study the situation 
carefully, and who are unaware of the grave dangers 
threatening American institutions and industries 
from the rapid growth and spread of SOCIALISM. 

“Many manufacturers the country over are 
enrolling their employees in our organization, thus 
making them recipients of sound logical literature 
on all these vital topics from an unbiased non- 
political source, written by some one of our Board 
of Editorial Associates, without pay, and designed 
to counteract these false and dangerous doctrines 
thus being spread broadcast over the entire United 
States, teaching discord and dissatisfaction, class 
hatred, agitating the wage-earners, and stirring up 
the passions of the vicious. 

““We urge you to sustain us in our work by as 
generous a contribution as you can afford; it is for 
the preservation of your interests as well as ours, 
and every good citizen should take pride in aiding 
this work in the cause of self-preservation and good 
government. 

‘“We send prospectus, a glance at which will give 
you more information, also a list of contributors 
thus far and a list of our Editorial Associates.” 


This Economic League, as its stationery 
and list of committees shows, is an elaborately 


organized body. Its members are manu- 
facturers and financiers, senators, college 
presidents, railroad men, philanthropists and 
the like; and its aim is admirable. Socialism 
is a very bad thing. Any man who will warm 
up to the subject may wax as eloquent in 
decrying it as he could in decrying drunken- 
ness. Heaven defend us from them both! 

But there is something pitiful in the sight 
of millionaires and college presidents and 
bishops and ‘‘managers”’ and “‘secretaries” 
and editors, and the Lord knows who else, 
setting out by a great organization to combat 
Socialism and spending money to send free 
“‘literature’’ to the victims of the socialistic 
delusion. 

This is not the way to combat Socialism. 
The man never lived who was converted from 
Socialism to a sound view of organized society 
by tracts. Tracts convert men to Socialism 
—naturally, for they appeal to. discontent; 
but they never converted men from Socialism. 
Moreover, the tracts in favor of Socialism are 
often very interesting, but tracts and other 











ABOUT FIGUREHEADS AND HUMBUGS 


sermons against Socialism are uniformly dull. 
Compare, for instance, Prince Kropotkin 
with our heavy-worded professors of eco- 
nomics. The Economic League can’t get 
any literature to distribute that Socialists 
will read sympathetically. 

The way to keep men from falling into the 
snares of Socialism is for the millionaires, 
when they organize great companies, to 
refrain from watering the stock; for “‘mana- 
gers” and ‘‘presidents” to deal justly with 
their employees, remembering that personal 
touch and sympathetic treatment are worth 
more than doctrine; for bishops and their 
clergy to preach so well that the masses of 
men will wish to go to hear them; for college 
presidents to be sure that their institutions 
make economic truth interesting (it is dis- 
couragingly unattractive in the hands of 
most teachers); and so on with all. If the 
favored classes of society live as good citizens 
of a democracy (which implies a genuine 
human brotherhood) we shall hardly need a 
formidable ‘“‘league”’ to save us from Social- 
ism. If they do not so live, no kind of 
“league” is strong enough to save us. 

This is not all. Such a dull league positively 
encourages Socialism. So long as the apostle 
of unrest argues and shrieks unnoticed, he 
will win a following of a certain number of 
emotional persons and do no great harm; 
for a certain number of emotional persons 
can be won to any doctrine under heaven 
which promises an easier life. But when 
your Socialist sees that the college presidents, 
the railroad presidents, the bankers and the 
bishops and the senators are all organizing 
against him, he takes fresh courage, his 
enthusiasm turns to fanaticism, and he wins 
more converts than he could win before. 

Common sense is an individual quality; and 
it is a curious fact that you seldom find it in 
‘national leagues” or other great organiza- 
tions for changing society. Great college 
presidents, mighty financiers, good bishops 
and all the rest become mere ciphers when 
they put themselves down on “‘a partial list 
of the Board of Editorial Associates and 
Endorsers’”’—of anything; for a figurehead is 
closely akin to a humbug. 


THE WAY TO ENCOURAGE SOCIALISM 


ND the National Economic League seems 
to be unnecessarily excited about the 
growth of Socialism. To measure a move- 
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ment by the number of papers and journals 
that its advocates say that they publish is 
surely not a scientific method. Waélshire’s 
Magazine, one of the Socialistic periodicals, 
claimed a total vote in the elections of 1902 
of 285,127 Socialists. This number will not 
frighten those who have opportunities to 
estimate the very much larger number of 
persons who have fallen victims to promoters 
of watered industrial enterprises; for Social- 
ism and the excessive organization of labor 
and other counter-moves always follow the 
excessive organization of watered industrial 
combinations. It requires no _ profound 
philosophy to see the reason why they do. 
It is the same game played on another 
level of life. 

About one-tenth of the voters in Boston 
and Chicago are Socialists. The way to 
increase this proportion is to keep up the 
speculative organization of industry and to 
continue the hold of the great interests on 
the Government. The whole matter is in 
the hands of the ruling classes. But mere 
‘literature’? on the subject written by 
bishops and senators and distributed by 
subscriptions from manufacturers and bank- 
ers—bah! Your Socialist writes much more 
interesting things himself, and gets them 
read because they are interesting. 

One thing that the bishops and the senators 
and the professors need to learn is—to write 
the truth well enough for the masses of men 
to read it because it is interesting. The 
academic, the ecclesiastical and the political 
lingoes are a heavy hindrance to Truth in 
her efforts to prevail. Adam Smith, John 
Wesley and Abraham Lincoln were all aware 
of the disadvantage of undigested speech, 
and they talked and wrote straight at the 
masses of men. And so have all other great 
men done. 

ABOUT FIGUREHEADS AND HUMBUGS 

PEAKING no longer specifically of the 

Economic League, one might propose 
as good devotional exercise—conducive to 
humility and righteousness and common sense 
—that the bankers and the bishops and the 
railroad presidents and other ‘prominent 
citizens”” who ‘‘endorse”’ so many ‘“‘move- 
ments,’’ should sit down, after a day of 
fasting and prayer, and say, each one to 
himself: 


‘‘Let me see: how many papers and lists and 
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petitions and boards and leagues have I lent my 
name to (all ‘good causes,’ of course) about which 


I know not one single thing—lent my name 
partly because I find it hard to say ‘no’ to any 
importunate person who is organizing something, 
and partly because I ‘owe it to society’ to endorse 
‘good movements’? For am I not a pillar of 
society —financial, educational or ecclesiastical ? 

“If I know nothing specific about these boards 
and leagues and movements, and if I give no time 
to their conduct, but satisfy my conscience by 
signing my name as an ‘endorser’ or ‘associate’— 
am I not a humbug ?”’ 

You are surely a humbug, both before God 
and the people; for the public makes a very 
proper measure of the good and great men 
whose names it sees attached to every sort 
of league that parades itself and comes 
a-begging to save society. No man ever 
saved his own soul nor the soul of another 
by “‘endorsing’’ anything—to say nothing of 
Saving society in general. The whole business 
of saving society gets on the more slowly 
because of these amiable assininities and 
respectable humbugs. 


THE STORY OF A MUNICIPAL CRIME 


F all the horrors that exist anywhere in 
any form in any land that civilized 
people control, the ‘“‘lung block ”’ in New York 
City is perhaps unmatched. The following 
description of it (in mere outline) was pre- 
pared for this magazine by Mr. Ernest Poole, 
of the University Settlement, and a member 
of the Committee on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis: 


“The ‘Lung Block’ has earned its name. In 
nine years it has reported 265 cases of consumption, 
and there is good evidence that half the cases 
have not been reported. This block, bounded by 
Cherry, Catharine, Hamilton and Market streets, has 
478 inhabitants per acre. Between 1890 and 1900 
its population increased 65 per cent., and this one 
block houses more than 3,o00 persons. On the 
east side of it alone there are eight saloons and 
several houses of a worse sort. 

“‘One of the tenements in this block is the ‘Ink 
Pot.’ In the front and rear tenements of this 
house I found 140 Irish and Italians, including 
23 babies. I give something of the history of a 
single room in the ‘Ink Pot.’ In 1894 a blind 
Scotchman slept there and took consumption. 
His wife and his fifteen-year-old son both drank, 
and the home became as foul as a tenement can 
become. The man died in the hospital. A few 
months later his little daughter took the same 
disease. At last she, too, died. The mother and 
son moved away. In this vile, dark room the 
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germs lived on. They might all have been killed 
in a week by sunlight but they can live two years 
in darkness. One year later, in October, a Jew 
rented this same room and slept in the same dark 
closet. He, too, was infected and died in the 
summer. The room was rented again in the 
autumn by a German and his wife. She already 
had the disease and died later in the hospital. 
Then an Irish family came in. The father was 
sober and hard-working. Six months later he took 
the disease and died in 1901. This is the record 
of only one room for seven years. In this rear 
tenement alone I found twenty such closet, win- 
dowless bedrooms. There are 361,000 dark rooms 
in the city. 

“Doctor Biggs estimates the annual economic 
loss from consumption to New York City alone at 
It causes one-third of all deaths 


$23,000,000. 
Most often it 


between twenty and forty-five. 
attacks the bread-winners of families. They labor 
on. It costs several hundred dollars to die. Fami- 
lies go on charity. And so the tremendous waste 
continues. This plague is a constant danger to 
all. For the plague-stricken workers toil on and 
we all use the products of their labor. Thousands 
are sick in the sweat-shops, infecting the garments 
they work on; thousands are sick at home, and the 
following scene taken from the records of a visiting 
nurse shows what is true in some degree of every 
trade in the city—that consumptives work on to 
the very end. A man was dying down in the 
Ghetto. His cough was terrific, unceasing. It 
was January. Coal was high. The tiny room was 
freezing cold. Blankets were scanty. He sewed 
onin bed. At night he used the coats and trousers 
that he worked on to cover him.” 


RADICAL PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION 


HIS “lung block” in New York City 
will some day give way toa park. Mr. 
De Forest, the Commissioner of Tenement 
Houses, and others are trying now to have it 
condemned; and Mr. Jacob A. Riis’s dream 
will come true at some time, and the city will 
have the islands in the East River, which are 
now occupied by penal institutions, as play- 
grounds for the poor. A Removal Society, 
organized and conducted at a very consider- 
able expense and with great care, is finding 
employment and homes in different parts of 
the country for Jews from the overcrowded 
Ghetto. Last year this society sent more 
than 3,000 persons to 45 States, and only 3 
per cent. of them have drifted back into the 
larger cities and only 1 per cent. to New York. 
There are similar societies in Chicago and 
Philadelphia. 
All this is well, but provision for the cure 
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THE KIND OF TOOL 


of consumption is better. Better yet is 
provision for its prevention. Its best breed- 
ing places are the overcrowded parts of the 
big cities. The work of preventing the 
disease goes on, but it does not go fast enough. 
Nor is it yet sufficiently radical. We may 
learn a lesson from the French. 

The Minister of Public Instruction in 
France has taken the lead of all the world in 
measures for its prevention in the schools. 
A new law requires that an examination of 
every pupil shall be made once in three 
months, and the height, the weight, the 
chest measure and the general physical 
condition of every one shall be entered on 
the pupils’ reports. 

The school-rooms receive the same pre- 
ventive attention. Carpets are prohibited; 
curtains must be of cloth that may be fre- 
quently washed; no dry sweeping is allowed, 
and dust must be removed by wet cloths; all 
school furniture must be often scoured ; books 
are regularly disinfected, and no book that 
has been used by a consumptive child may be 
used by another person. 

In boarding-schools, too, a similar but even 
severer system prevails. Only metal bed- 
steads are permitted; every child older than 
twelve years must sleep in a room by itself; 
and in the kitchen and in the dining-room 
scientific precaution must be taken against 
the disease. And no pupil or teacher who 
is known to have consumption is permitted 
in any school. Circulars, prepared by phy- 
Sicians, are sent to every school principal, 
which explain in detail preventive measures 
of all kinds. 

Not only consumption, but most other dis- 
eases as well, may be warded off by such a 
system as this. Something like it will prob- 
ably become the rule in American schools 
before many years; for it is a movement that 
not only commends itself to good sense, but 
has, in a tentative and partial way, already 
been introduced in some of the public schools 
in several of our large cities. 


THE KIND OF TOOL THAT BOSSES USE 


HERE are some men for whom Tammany 
Hall, even in times of defeat, always 
manages to provide offices of distinction. 
Their names are never missing from the pay- 
roll of the public treasury. They are men 
of most respectable antecedents and com- 
monplace careers, whose names are supposed 
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to inspire enthusiasm among the common 
people. Tammany has tested them and they 
have proved that they can be trusted. 

One of these is Congressman George B. 
McClellan, the Tammany nominee for Mayor 
of New York City. His father ran for 
President in 1864 on the campaign cry that 
the war was a failure. The son is now 
running for Mayor on the cry that clean, 
municipal government on a non-partizan 
basis is a failure. 

He has held office almost from the day 
when he was qualified by age for public 
place—that is to say, from the day when in 
1889, as a youth of twenty-four, Richard 
Croker found that he was living in New York, 
making a moderate income as a newspaper 
reporter, and that he was a son of the late 
General George B. McClellan. Straightway 
the son became ‘‘Little Mac” to Tammany 
Hall, and straightway he went into office. 

Tammany stole a march on the Brooklyn 
trustees of the Brooklyn Bridge, and in a 
flash McClellan found himself treasurer of 
that municipal enterprise at a salary of 
$4,000 a year. This gave him leisure to 
study law. He was admitted to the bar in 
1892, and that year Croker, conjuring with 
the name of ‘Little Mac,’’ nominated him 
for President of the Board of Aldermen. He 
became acting Mayor when Mayor Gilroy 
was away from time to time. Two years 
later Croker, asserting his advocacy of a 
‘““young man’s ticket,’” nominated him for 
Congress in a safe district and elected him. 
Every two years since he has been re-elected 
to Congress. 

McClellan’s success in keeping Tammany’s 
favor has not been due to brilliant mental 
qualities. It has been due to his inflexible 
devotion to his chief political maxim, ‘‘ Follow 
your district leader.”” His district leader 
has always been Charles F. Murphy, now at 
the head of Tammany Hall. McClellan has 
been known in Tammany as one who would 
do as he was told. He has been invariably 
“for the platform before it was constructed.” 
McClellan and Murphy have long been 
intimate personal friends—the one by birth, 
breeding and associations essentially an 
aristocrat, and the other a bar-room boss. 
McClellan was graduated from Princeton: in 
1886, Murphy from his saloons in 1897. 

By electing McClellan Mayor, Murphy 
would have the municipal patronage in his 
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own district and would be unassailable in his 
leadership of Tammany Hall. McClellan 
can be trusted absolutely. Murphy’s posi- 
tion has been portrayed cleverly by a car- 
toonist who has depicted this sign nailed on 


the front door of Tammany: ‘Wanted, a 
boy to run for Mayor; must not be afraid of 
dirty work.” 


As a public official McClellan has kept clean 
of mere personal scandal. He has_ been 
cautious. As treasurer of the Brooklyn 
Bridge he had little to do but to be honest. 
As President of the Board of Alderman he 
took care to make a presentable figure. As 
acting Mayor he paid strict attention to the 
routine business. As Congressman, when all 
other issues have failed, he has called loudly 
for tariff reform. That was always safe. 
By orders he swallowed the free silver pill. 
He has favored just what Tammany told him 
to favor. He has defended the army in the 
Philippines, but he has declared that the 
‘acquisition of the Philippines was the most 
costly plunge ever made by a reckless gambler 
at the Monte Carlo of international politics.” 

In all respects McClellan’s political con- 
duct has been inconspicuous and mediocre. 
But never has he wavered in his allegiance to 
Tammany. He presided at the convention 
that nominated Mr. E. M. Shepard for Mayor 
in 1go1. Lacking a sense of humor, and know- 
ing that Mr. Shepard was to be named, he 
denounced reformers, and he added to the 
gaiety of the campaign by this pronounce- 
ment: “Our record in the government of New 
York City speaks for itself.” There is evi- 
dence, too strong to be disputed, that Richard 
Croker said in conversation with a friend in 
England last summer, ‘‘We must have 
McClellan for Mayor.” 


THE SOUTH BECOMING PROHIBITIONIST 


HE wave of prohibition that once swept 
over New England and some of the 
western States resulted in action by States. 
When so large a unit of area is covered at once 
by a prohibition law, it has been impossible to 
enforce it in cities and regions where it was 
not held in local favor. Hence New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont are exchanging prohibi- 
tion for high license. 

In the southern States there is a strong 
and effective prohibition movement, which 
proceeds not by States, but by counties and 
towns and neighborhoods. In these smaller 
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units of area a prohibition law can better le 
enforced, for a larger proportion of public 
opinion is behind it. 

In Arkansas the manufacture and sale of 
liquors is prohibited in places where “no 
license’’ has been voted. Where a license 
may be procured, it costs $800. In rgo2, 
out of 75 counties, 43 had declared against 
licensing. In Georgia, of 137 counties, 103 
have voted “dry.” In Kentucky, where, 
according to one of its most prominent 
citizens, who is not a prohibitionist, ‘‘it is 
no longer genteel to get drunk,” the counties 
may prevent or regulate the traffic. Prohi- 
bition is the law in 47 counties, partial 
prohibition prevails in 54 counties, and in 
18 counties the liquor traffic is unrestricted. 
Mississippi has prohibition in 65 out of 75 
counties. In North Carolina a new law 











COUNTIES IN OUTLINE AND THE LICENSE COUN. 
TIES IN BLACK 


prohibits saloons except in incorporated 
towns that vote otherwise. This is to 
abolish the country grog-shop. For twenty 
years or more, on the petition of a certain 
number of citizens, saloons have been pro- 
hibited within a certain number of miles of 
a schoolhouse or of a church; and thus many 
neighborhoods have secured prohibition. 
None can lawfully exist now outside of 
incorporated towns which choose to permit 
them. Mr. J. W. Bailey, a well-informed editor 
at Raleigh, regards the demand throughout 
the South for restriction as the first fruit of 
Negro disfranchisement and an evidence of 
the new independence of the white people. 
No southern State could secure a majority 
for a prohibition law if the Negro voted. 
Tennessee has a law prohibiting saloons 
near schoolhouses whether the schools be 
in session or not. Incorporated towns of 
5,000 population may decide by vote whether 
there shall be license or no license. Favor- 
able reports are received of the operation of 
the law where license has been rejected. On 
September 1st there were 12 counties with 
saloons and 84 “dry” counties. In Texas 
there are 200 prohibition counties, other coun- 
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ties partly prohibitionist, and only a few in 
which liquor-selling is not restricted. Okla- 
homa is feeling the effect of the movement on 
her border. Alabama, Florida and Maryland 
have local option laws, and there are many 
counties in Virginia that have voted against 
the legalization of the traffic. In ten southern 
States the voters have the opportunity to cast 
their ballots against licensing the manu- 
facture or sale of liquors, and in one—South 
Carolina—it is a State monopoly. The South 
is, therefore, fast becoming prohibitionist. 


FOREIGN COOPERATION IN THE WORLD’S FAIR 


QOREIGN governments are responding 
very liberally to the invitation to 
take part next year in the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis, partly because of 
the increased commercial importance of the 
United States and partly because of the 
skilful, vigorous management of President 
Francis of the Exposition. France and 
Germany, which each had exhibits at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, in 1893, to the value 
of about three-quarters of a million dollars, 
will each have a million-dollar exhibit at 
St. Louis; and there will be a number of 
countries represented liberally that were not 
represented at all at Chicago—among them 
China and Italy and a number of South 
American States. A million dollars, it is 
officially reported, will be spent to secure a 
good Philippine exhibit.. The total appropria- 
tions of foreign governments are reported to 
exceed six millions of dollars, including three 
millions by European and two millions by 
Asiatic governments. It will be much more 
nearly true than it was of any preceding 
exposition, that all the world will be there. 
Not the least benefit of the Fair will be the 
knowledge of our country, of our methods 
and of our institutions which foreigners will 
carry away with them. 


THE UNDECIDED STATUS OF THE ISTHMIAN 
CANAL 


HE ‘‘reasonable time’ allowed by the 
canal legislation of the United States 

to come to terms with the Government of 
Colombia for the Panama route expired on 
September 22d. The treaty negotiated in 
Washington failed of ratification by the 
Legislature of Colombia, and all attempts 
to secure reconsideration of this hostile 
action, so far as we are yet informed, failed 


also. It is now held by the friends of the 
Nicaragua route that the President will 
proceed, under the terms of the canal act, 
to the construction of the canal on that route. 
It is even claimed by Senator Morgan, of 
Alabama, the veteran champion of the 
Nicaragua plan, and of the various schemes 
connected with it, that there is no option for 
the President, and that the terms of the 
law are mandatory. As to this there is some 
room for difference of opinion. 

The inside history of the events at Bogota 
is not likely ever to be written. So far as it 
can be disentangled from the conflicting 
reports during the past two months, the 
Government of Colombia lost its chance to 
secure the construction of the canal by 
trying to get too high a price for its consent. 
In the bill which was framed by the 
Government after the rejection of the Hay- 
Herran treaty, the following conditions were 
imposed: The payment of $20,000,000 
instead of $10,000,000 to Colombia by the 
United: States; the payment to Colombia of 
$10,000,000 by the Panama Canal Company 
(French); various minor conditions of a 
financial nature, all favorable to Colombia, 
and reservation of Colombian sovereignty 
over the canal zone, with police and sanitary 
commissions wholly Colombian. 

In addition to the opposition offered in 
order to get more money, there was also a 
good deal of purely political maneuvering 
among the factions in Colombia with reference 
to the presidential election, which takes 
place early in December. The confusion was 
so considerable that there was serious fear 
in Bogota that there would be an insurrection 
in the State of Panama, and it was unworthily 
suggested that such an insurrection might 
be encouraged by the United States in order 
to obtain entire security and freedom for the 
canal. No such idea was for a moment 
entertained by any responsible person con- 
nected with our Government. Another 
element of opposition, the strength of which 
it is not possible to trace and the existence 
of which is an inference—but a _ strong 
inference—is the interest of the transconti- 
nental railway corporations. 

When this is written, it is impossible to 
know whether there is any hope of reopening 
negotiations with Colombia for the Panama 
route, or whether the President will proceed 
in an effort to secure the Nicaragua route, 














RUNNING A PLOWSHARE THROUGH ENGLISH 
POLITICS 


R. CHAMBERLAIN has made himself 
the most conspicuous man in the world 
and he has thrown the whole British Empire 
into turmoil. If anybody had said a year 
ago that an English ministry would be dis- 
rupted by a serious proposal to change the 
fiscal policy of the kingdom, and that an 
English Prime Minister would in effect 
become an advocate of protection, it would 
have seemed as wild an assertion as if it had 
been said that an English ministry would 
propose to abolish the English Channel or to 
tear down Westminster Abbey. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals have rent opinion as 
British opinion has not before been rent since 
the days of Cobden. 

Mr. Chamberlain resigned his post in the 
Cabinet of Colonial Secretary which he had 
filled for eight years, because (to put it in 
a word) his proposed policy of protection 
‘“‘would be unacceptable to the majority of 
the constituencies.” : 

His proposals are nothing short of pro- 
tection. His starting point, however, was 
political rather than directly fiscal. His 
first aim is to bind the colonies to the mother 
country. The empire is in danger of falling 
apart. The parts of it must be bound 
together by something more substantial than 
sentiment. They must be bound to the 
mother country by some practical advantage. 
There is no other practical advantage at 
this period of their development than a 
trade advantage. England can give them 
no trade advantage without a system of 
preferential duties—there you are, plump 
against protection. And Mr. Chamberlain 
accepts and proposes a protective system, 
under which trade with the colonies may 
have an advantage that trade with foreign 
countries cannot have. 

Mr. Chamberlain goes the whole length 
of his logic; but the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Balfour, has tried to stop half-way. In his 
famous pamphlet, ‘‘ Insular Free Trade,” he 
favored retaliatory duties against countries 
that have arotection, but he stopped there. 
He balked at a food tax. Mr. Chamberlain 
has the courage of his convictions: Mr. 
Balfour has vaguer convictions and _ less 
courage. He hopes to make the change 
piecemeal. He is what they now call in 
England a ‘‘new Protectionist’’—one who 
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favors protection not for its benefit to the 
English farmer or laborer or manufacturer, 
but only as a weapon to use in making 
favorable trade treaties with protectionist 
countries. But this involves all the rest 0} 
the effects of a protective policy. 

The discussion goes on, therefore, to thi 
practical exclusion of every other subject, 
on Mr. Balfour’s side as a somewhat vague 
word-splitting discussion, and on Mr. Cham 
berlain’s side as an open advocation of pro 
tection, food tax and all. 

When Mr. Chamberlain resigned, other 
members of the Cabinet also resigned, not 
because they shared his views, but for the 
contrary reason—they could not follow him 
as far as Mr. Balfour followed him. Among 
them was Mr. Ritchie, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who (after a long interval) has 
been succeeded by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
a son of the former Colonial Minister. Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain’s successor as Secretary 
for the Colonies is Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, an 
untried man in a great office. Mr. Broderick, 
who held the War Office during the scandals 
of the Boer War, is retained as Secretary for 
India. Lord Cromer and Lord Milner both 
declined the Colonial Secretaryship. And 
later, the Duke of Devonshire, the ‘“‘safe”’ 
and most imposing member of the Cabinet, 
resigned. 

It looks much as if Mr. Balfour’s following 
Mr. Chamberlain were going to play havoc 
with his Government. 


CAN ENGLISH FREE TRADE BE ABOLISHED? 


HE confusion into which the political 
parties in England have been thrown, 

for the moment at least, produces the impres- 
sion of mere turmoil. Nobody can very 
clearly see the future. It is not likely that 
the Government will ‘‘go to the country” 
before next year, nor then if advoidable. 
Meanwhile the discussion will go on. Mr. 
Chamberlain will exhaust all his well-known 
resources aS an agitator and organizer to 
secure a formidable following in the next 
Parliament. Mr. Balfour, almost alone, will 
sustain the policy of experimenting with 
retaliatory duties as a means of securing the 
reduction of tariff barriers now erected against 
British trade in this country, in France and 


in Germany. The Liberals will contend for 


adherence to the present fiscal policy, and 
they will doubtless win, but the best opinion 
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TOLSTOI’S SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 


in England is that their success may be 
temporary. 

On the one hand, it seems incredible— 
even unthinkable—that England should aban- 
don its policy of free trade. On the other 
hand, it is not free trade but protection that 
has made constant progress in the world 
as the policy of other countries—even the 
British colonies. The hope of free-traders 
since Cobden’s day that the example of Eng- 
land would be followed by other nations has 
not been realized, and it seems quite as far 
away as it seemed fifty years ago. And all 
the while there is no doubt that the pro- 
tectionist opinion in England itself has grown 
stronger these ten years. The industrial 
rise of the United States and of Germany 
has given their contention strong support. 

It is worth noting that ‘tariff reform,”’ 
which in the United States means agitation 
to reduce protective duties, means in England 
agitation to impose them; and the following 
extract from Mr. Balfour’s speech at Sheffield 
are Startling words to fall from the mouth of 
an English Prime Minister: 


‘The last sixty years has been filled with refuta- 
tions of the prophecies made by the great tariff 
reformers. The reforms of 1846 were necessary at 
that time, but every year of the last thirty has 
contradicted the prophecies of the reformers. Cob- 
den had an ideal, but he did not foresee the devel- 
opment of the last half century, which has made 
free trade an empty name and a vain force. For 
fifty years England, without making a sign, has 
watched the wall of hostile tariffs growing up and 
dividing nation from nation. 

‘*And our own colonies, our own flesh and blood, 
the very sinews of the growing empire, are building 
up a system of protection which, when it reaches 
its logical conclusion, will make it as hard to export 
to them as to America or the other protective 
countries. And during the whole lifetime of those 
I am now addressing we have done nothing what- 
ever to hinder a state of things so absolutely in- 
consistent with free trade as Cobden understood it.”’ 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF SWIFT TRAVEL 


HE successful running of an electric car 

on an experimental road in Germany 

at a speed of 125? miles an hour confirms the 

opinion long held by many American as well 

as German engineers of the practicability 

of high speeds. There seems to be no reason 

why 150 miles an hour may not be achieved— 
at least, in an experimental way. 

There is no insuperable mechanical diffi- 
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culty in reaching 125 miles an hour, nor is 
there personal discomfort in traveling at this 
speed. But these facts do not mean that we 
shall at once travel at this rate. The prac- 
tical difficulty is equipment—tracks and 
motors; and these are for the present costly 
to a prohibitive degree. But when electricity 
becomes cheap enough, as it will, and the 
traveling public demands it, electric loco- 
motion at 100 or perhaps even at 150 miles 
an hour will be made practicable. Steam 
locomotion seems to have reached its prac- 
ticable limit because of the weight of the 
machinery required and of the great waste 
of energy in transmitting fuel into power. 
But the possibilities of electric locomotion 
are just beginning to be understood; and these 
interesting German experiments give a hint 
of swift travel that we can hardly realize. 


TOLSTOI’S SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 


OLSTOI has completed seventy-five 
years, years perhaps more interesting 
than any in the world’s history. In these 
three quarters of a century politics have 
spread as brilliant a pageant as ever before— 
the revolutions of °'48, wars in Europe, 
America and Africa; great political figures, 
Victor Emanuel and Cavour, Lincoln and 
Grant, William I. and Bismarck, Napoleon 
III., Queen Victoria, Leo XIII; science, by 
her favorites—Darwin, Helmholtz, Virchow, 
Pasteur, Edison, Marconi—has told fairy tales 
and created fairy toys; and, though through 
knowledge the world has shrunk to the 
dimensions of a rich man’s estate, through 
knowledge also the universe has grown more 
majestic and wonderful. Tolstoi, however, 
looks wearily on these things; he finds the 
interest of life neither in science nor in 
politics, but in the moral and spiritual life 
of every man; and yet he has not lived apart, 
but has shared the great experiences of life; 
he has fought in the “big plumed”’ wars, he 
has followed the discoveries of science, he has 
received homage as the greatest man in 
literature since Goethe. If he had not told 
us the history of his thoughts we should 
suppose that he had been subject to some 
bewildering experience, like that which befell 
Saul of Tarsus—some revelation which had 
caused him to turn his face away from the 
common interests and pride of men and to 
behold the sole significance of life as it is 
observable in our moral nature. 
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To ordinary men ethics are a branch of 
biology, virtues and vices are explained by 
the history of the race; and as morality 
appears to be a characteristic acquired late 
in man’s history, we are ready to infer that 
it is subordinate to fundamental vital princi- 
ples; for instance, most of us think that it 
is more important to live than to do right. 
Tolstoi, however, not from a study of biology 
or psychology, but from an experience and 
knowledge of life wider and more profound 
than that of any other living man, is con- 
vinced that morality is the centre and core 
of things: that man’s soul is of greater worth 
than his body. And, because he speaks 
from knowledge of life, and not from trans- 
cendental philosophy, moral intuitions or 
inherited religious beliefs, he speaks to our 
generation with greater authority than any 
other moral teacher of his time. 

Tolstoi’s art is but the handmaid of his 
moral teaching, for his art proves his knowl- 
edge of men. He has abandoned it because 
it has served his purpose. His early attitude 
toward life was that of a man of science, 
studying the habits of the species man, and 
in his great novels he has described the life 
of man just as he has seen it. That rare 
knowledge of man, so brilliantly put to the 
service of art, since then has been dedicated 
to the cause of ethics. Succeeding genera- 
tions may find greater interest in Tolstoi’s art 
than in his ethical theories, but we Americans 
of today, who are more interested in ethics 
than in art and demand for a moral philosophy 
the foundation of a profound knowledge of 
man, reverence Tolstoi as a great moral 
teacher even more than we admire him as a 
great artist. 


A THRILLING COUNTRY SCHOOL REPORT 


¥ there be any printed matter which may 
fairly be called less interesting than 
anything else in the world, it is the usual 
reports of public school superintendents. 
All the more noteworthy, therefore, is the 
report of Mr. O. J. Kern, the Superintendent 
of Schools in Winnebago County, Illinois. 
Several years ago he visited the centralized 
schools in Ohio and by his enthusiastic 
account of their success stirred his own 
towns and villages to vigorous effort. In 
three years so great a change was made that 
the simple official story of it is a thrilling 
chapter in social advancement. In Winne- 
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bago County the old-time schoolhouse is 
soon to be extinct. A community that 
possesses one is made ashamed of itself. 
Buildings that look very respectable by old 
standards of judging country schoolhouses are 
discredited by unsparing photographs in the 
Superintendent’s report with such comment 
as ‘Everything holding its own. Even 
the weeds were not cut and removed from 
the ground for the opening of school 
the present year ’’; and “‘the ventilation of the 
woodshed is still all that could be desired.”’ 
Side by side with these rebuking photographs 
and comments appears the contrast: ‘‘ Nine 
trees set out here last spring.” ‘Interior 
very pleasant. Many pictures on the walls, 
and a good library and case. The directors 
are ” (their names follow). 

In this county, too, the course of study 
has been adapted to the student. What 
the pupils learn of health or of farming they 
apply. If a village is poor or slow the 
children give an entertainment and buy a 
hygienic water-tank with individual cups. 
Traveling libraries with interesting books, 
story books, histories, nature books, go from 
school to school, and on walls made attractive 
with the help and advice of an art decorator 
hang good pictures. Elementary courses in 
agriculture, horticulture, the science of out- 
of-doors, are part of the regular curriculum. 
Girls and boys that sat listless and bored in 
the bleak, old-fashioned school are too busy 
here to fall easy victims to evil suggestions. 
If a Winnebago newspaper offers a prize for 
the best map of a “‘decorated”’ school-yard, 
they contend for it, and their plans interest 
their elders. Hard at work in their school 
gardens, where lettuce and climbing beans, 
sunflowers and sweet peas grow in trim rows, 
they study the varieties of Indian corn, 
discuss the causes of ‘‘smut”’ in oats, and 
pull up the roots of their bunch of alfalfa 
grass to see the tubercles that reconvey the 
nitrogen to the soil. In the flourishing 
Farmer Boys’ Experiment Club cheerful 
rivalry keeps the eyes of each member on his 
towering sweet corn or his field of sugar-beets, 
and his hands are diligent under skilful direc- 
tion. The Farmers’ Institute of the county 
and the State College of Agriculture take 
pains to be in touch with all this side of the 
school work. Under the generalship of their 
Superintendent the club has made a yearly 
excursion to Urbana, where the college is 
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SEVERAL INTERESTING INVESTIGATIONS 


situated. Girls, mothers, fathers, all who 
are able, join the party, catch a glimpse of 
Chicago, and spend two days of delight. 
Vith the professors, who explain exactly 
what is being done, they inspect the domestic 
science department and visit the experiment 
farm. When the first excursion was organized 
many of the children had never been on a 
railroad, nor outside their own township. 
Next year they mean to see St. Louis. What 
a breeze from the world outside blows into 
the musty corners of dull farms with the 
return of such pilgrims ! 

One large school in the centre of the dis- 
trict has taken the place of six or seven 
dotted about its confines. To and from the 
schoolhouse door the children are carried 
in wagons, open (save for canopy and rolled- 
up rain-curtains) in summer, closed and pro- 
vided with heated soapstones and lap-robes in 
winter. The drivers are under bonds for 
the safety, language and conduct of their 
charges. The routes vary from one to 
five miles. 

These new schools are better built, better 
heated and ventilated, better cared for and 
better taught than the old. The salaries, 
being fewer, are higher and command better 
teachers, and the material accessible to one 
classroom is equally available for all. Every 
child gains from life in a larger, better- 
organized community, and having more 
playmates, develops a keener interest both 
in his pastimes and in his studies. 


THE LOT OF THE SALARIED MAN 


HE wages of skilled workmen have 
risen since our era of great prosperity 
began, and the earnings of a part of the 
proprietary class have greatly increased. 
But have the salaries of the men who stand 
between these two classes been increased 
correspondingly, or have they risen as fast 
as the cost of living? Does a time of pros- 
perity bring fewer benefits to the salaried 
class than to others? The class is both a 
large and an important one, including all sorts 
of men, from professors in colleges to cheap 
clerks. It includes nearly all who do the 
routine work of institutions and enterprises 
of which others have the financial control 
and risk. 
The facts about their relative salaries are 
nowhere accurately tabulated. With the 
increase of prosperity many have risen, but 
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in how many kinds of work they have risen 
nobody can say. The pay of teachers has 
increased very slowly in most communities. 
Preachers’ salaries in the large cities have 
become bigger than they were. The incomes 
of good salesmen—from salaries and com- 
missions—is very considerably larger than 
they were a decade ago. Of clerks of a 
hundred grades of routine labor, some have 
shared the increased prosperity, some not. 
As a rule, men who have to do directly with 
money-getting—salesmen, for instance—have 
prospered most. 

The salaried man is, as a rule, the man 
who lacks capital. His chance for financial 
independence lies, as it has always lain, 
either in his ability to save his earnings and 
to use them wisely or in his ability to make 
a place for himself among the proprietary 
class by exceptional energy. This said, you 
come back to the fundamental law of all 
personal financial success. It has never been 
won except by those who had daring and 
endurance or self-denial or both. 

But the difference between the two classes 
is often more formal than real. In many a 
case the salaried man is a man of greater 
direct value to society than his employer, 
and in many cases their incomes are not very 
different. A man who has a high salary 
receives more money, of course, than the 
great majority of those who have enterprises 
of their own, and he is relieved of financial 
worry. It is difficult, therefore, to make a 
sharp distinction between the salaried and 
the proprietary class. One has to share 
even the risk of failure with the other. 


SEVERAL INTERESTING INVESTIGATIONS 


HE WORLD’S WORK during its fourth 
year, which begins with this number, 
will present the results of several investiga- 
tions made for its readers. Among them are: 
The Post-Office: how it serves the people 
and why it does not serve them better; for 
we are far behind some other countries—so 
far behind as to bring shame on our demo- 
cratic institutions. Can our Government 
not do such service as well as it is done in 
Europe? 

The Public Schools: are they really training 
the children of the country fairly well, or are 
they, too, in the hands of second-rate men 
and of untrained women and (in some 
localities) of local politicians? Is the Ameri- 
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cai public school really worthy of the country 
as itistoday? The larger public knows very 
little about it. 

Farming: scientific men have shown the 
way to a new era in the cultivation of 
the earth. Are their discoveries remaining 
mere laboratory demonstrations, or is 
the clod-hopper to yield to the trained 
farmer who will revolutionize the tilling 
of the earth? 

These are some of the interesting things 
that writers for this magazine are preparing 
for its readers—readers who increase in 
numbers in so generous a way as to in- 
spire the wish that the magazine could be 
made more interesting and instructive by a 
hundredfold than it (or any other) has been; 
for the subscriptions to THE Wor.ip’s Work 
have doubled every winter of its life. 


LESSON OF THE 








STEEL CORPORATION 


THE MEN WHOSE PORTRAITS ARE PRINTED 
HEREWITH 
IVE interesting personalities of the time 
are Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, for the 
moment the man most talked about in the 
world; Mayor Low, of New York (the new 
portrait in this magazine was taken just in 
time for publication); Charles F. Murphy, 
the head of Tammany (Low stands more 
conspicuously than any other man in the 
land for decent municipal government: 
Murphy for—Tammany and all that this 
implies, his mayoralty candidate being a 
figurehead); President John H. Finley, the 
new head of the College of the City of New 
York, for the city crowns its public school 
system with a well-equipped college; and 
Mr. John Hays Hammond, the most eminent 
mining engineer in the world. 








THE LESSON OF THE STEEL CORPORA- 


HE United States Steel Corporation 
was organized by men who were 
regarded as the strongest financiers 
and promoters in the world. It is the largest 
industrial corporation ever organized. Its 
products are the very basis of commerce. 
Although their prices have shown great fluc- 
tuations—Mr. Carnegie has called the steel 
business a pauper-and-millionaire industry 
they are the first necessity of commerce. It 
was possible, therefore, to organize a great 
steel and iron business, not so as to prevent, 
but surely so as to provide against trade 
depressions; for there is no business about 
which there is fuller knowledge. 

And there were many facts about the 
colossal Steel Corporation that were admir- 
able and attractive. For one thing, it began 
at once to publish much fuller reports than 
most corporations have published. It in- 
spired unusual confidence from the beginning. 
This was to be—if there ever could be—a 
great industrial corporation which should 
really take advantage of the economies of 
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is taken up] 


consolidation and be managed for the benefit . 





of the stockholders. The greatest financial 
organizer of our time—perhaps of any time— 
was identified with it. Its first president 
was a man in the full vigor of youth who had 
had a remarkable career in this business. 
The great company was launched as no 
other ever was. 

But it was the handiwork of the promoter, 
after all—as hundreds of other great corpora- 
tions are. The dominant motive in its 
organization was not the better manufacture 
of iron and steel, nor its cheaper manufacture, 
nor the better handling or marketing of the 
product, nor the steadying of its price, 
although all these motives played a part. 
No great improvement has been made in 
processes or in management by the new cor- 
poration. But the dominant motive was to 
buy out Mr. Carnegie. It was a personal 
motive rather than what may be called a 
public motive. It was not the improvement 
of the industry nor primarily the protection 
of the owners of these great mills, but pro- 
moters’ reasons. 

In the organization of it definite, conserv- 
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ative values were not set on the property. 
On the contrary, it was valued at its earning 
capacity in prosperous times—its maximum 
earning capacity. Much more than _ half 
its capitalized value was fictitious. The 
whole amount of its common _ stock— 
$500,000,000 — was_ water. It represented 
no real, tangible value, but a calculated value 
based on earnings at the very maximum rate 
in prosperous times. 

But the purchasers of this stock were not 
plainly informed of this fact. Every man 
had to dig this information out for himself 
and calculate for himself the chance of its 
permanent or possible value. But the infer- 
ence was, since honorable men were at the 
head of the company, that there was a 
reasonable expectation of continuous divi- 
dends on the common stock. 

It soon came out that enormous sums were 
required as fees for the underwriting syndicate. 
In other words, the promoters took a heroic 
profit for their risk and trouble. Promoters 


do not work without pay, nor do great 
bankers take heavy risks for nothing—truly, 
but from the beginning of the world no such 
promoters’ profits as these had ever been 
heard of. 

Making great organizations is an exciting 


Few men have heads cool enough to 
resist such excitment. The president of the 
great company soon lost his head. . He was 
soon buying and selling a great steel plant 
on his own account at a fabulous profit. But 
the business of the great company went on in 
a prosperous way and its millions of dividends 
were paid quarterly. Then a plan was made 
to convert some of its stock into bonds— 
leaving ‘the rest of the stock, of course, at a 
disadvantage. 
a time might come when the stock would 
receive lessened dividends or no dividends at 
all? The public began to be suspicious and 
the stock began rapidly to fall in the market. 

The iron and steel trade has fallen off 
somewhat—not greatly. It is prosperous 
yet. But the high tide of the last two years 
is receding. When the time for declaring 
dividends comes, the dividend on the common 
stock is cut in two—one-half of one per cent. 
per quarter is declared instead of one per cent. 
on the common stock. There is nothing 
wrong in this. It is prudent, in fact. 
Dividends must be cut when profits decrease. 
Indeed, the directors of the Steel Corporation 


game. 


Was this an intimation that — 
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are highly praised by many financial author- 
ities for frankly cutting the dividend. Read 
this from the financial column of one of the 
New York daily papers: 

‘Nothing but praise today was heard among 
financiers regarding the action of the directors of 
the United States Steel Corporation yesterday in 
courageously reducing the dividend on the common 
stock of the corporation in view of existing circum- 
stances; and commendation was as loud on the 
other side of the Atlantic as it was here.”’ 


But see now how we have traveled from 
the beginning. Here we are praising the 
directors of the company for their courage in 
cutting down a dividend; and we seem to 
have forgotten that every dollar of the stock 
on which this half-dividend is declared is 
fictitious. Another New York daily paper 
(this time The Evening Post) declared 
plumply that the reduction of the dividend 
‘“was a forgone conclusion from the day of 
the billion-dollar merger and need cause no 
astonishment to the investing world.”’ 

There were some time ago more tlfan 
25,000 persons who had bought this common 
stock alone—bought it because they were 
led to believe tiat it had a good chance to 
continue to pay four per cent. dividends a 
year. Now they are told truly that the 
directors are conserving their property by 
cutting the dividend in two; and they are 
reminded at the same time that they were 
very simple dupes ever to buy this stock with 
the expectation of any dividends at all— 
which also is true. 

The greatest corporation in the world, then, 
under the most distinguished management, 
is very like many another. It was a pro- 
moters’ scheme; in its organization there was 
a great ‘‘rake-off’’; some of its officers were 
caught in the speculating whirlpool and 
discredited; its whole issue of common stock 
is on a speculative basis. 

The public may learn at some time that the 
organization of factories and mills and 
industries on the basis of expected earnings 
in good times is an economic error. This 
is a gambler’s doctrine pure and simple. The 
fundamental, lasting, economic fact is that 
organization on such a basis is a capital error. 
Earning capacity at any given time is a 
shifting sand-bar. There must be something 
more substantial than this at the base of 
industrial organization when it becomes 
wholly honest. 





WHAT THE MACEDONIAN TROUBLE I5 


AN. EXPLANATION WRITTEN AFTER PERSONAL STUDY ON THE 
GROUND OF THE MUCH-COMPLICATED SITUATION — THE PEOPLE 
OPPRESSED BY THE TURKS AND DIVIDED AMONG THEMSELVES 
—THE UNSUCCESSFUL EFFORT TO AROUSE CHRISTENDOM. 


BY 


LOUISE PARKER RICHARDS 


The horrors of the Macedonian revolution are not detailed in the following article. 


It is esti- 


mated that at least 50,000 persons have been made homeless—some by the Bulgarians and some by the 
Turks; and the murders and outrages have been practically innumerable. 

Christian sentiment throughout the world has not been made effective because England’s hands 
are tied, as they were at the time of the Berlin Treaty, by the Government’s unwillingness to _per- 


mit Turkey to be dismembered and by the fact that Turkish bonds are held in England. 


jealousy still aoe the Turk in Europe. 
The probab 


International 


e settlement will be the division of the Balkan country into ‘“‘spheres of influence” 


under the direction of the European Powers—especially Austria and Russia. 

The following article explains the causes of the trouble, the character of the people and of the 
country, and the many-sided and conflicting animosities—in a word, makes the 
intelligible. The author wrote it in Turkey after an extensive visit to Macedonia. 


HERE are no census reports in Turkey, 
and if there were they would not be 
reliable. A man’s “nationality” in 

Macedonia has little to do with his birth or 
his parents, but everything with his church. 
If one says that he is a Bulgarian, but 
that his brother is a Greek, he means 
that they are of different nations—as 
he regards it; and it is one’s religion—rather 
than the profession of one’s religion—that 
is the distinguishing stamp, as elsewhere 
inthe East. If you ask a man his nationality, 
he invariably tells you his religion. A Greek, 
a Bulgarian, an Armenian, is only Greek, 
Bulgarian, Armenian so long as he professes 
the religion of his nation. 

It is perhaps safe to say that of the 
1,500,000 inhabitants of the country, one- 
third are Turks, a little less than half are 
Bulgarian, and the rest are of other ‘‘nation- 
alities. ”’ 


THE RELIGIOUS BEGINNINGS OF THE TROUBLE 


The natural animosity between the Greeks 
and Bulgarians may be regarded as the remote 
beginning of the Macedonian question. The 
Greek designs of amalgamating the Bulgarians 
into the Greek nation on the basis of a common 
religion caused the Bulgarians to look upon 
the Greek Church as a national danger. 

The Greek Patriarch at Constantinople 
is the undisturbed head and ruler of all the 
Orthodox Christians in the provinces of 


general situation 


Turkey. He has official recognition at the 
Sublime Porte worthy of his rank as the 
spiritual, and to a large extent political and 
temporal, head of his people. 

With an independent church, whose only 
difference from the Greek Church was the 
liturgy, but whose head was of their own 
choosing, and free from the domination of 
Greek authority, the Bulgarians had effected 
a change fraught with many an unforeseen 
possibility, not only to themselves, but to the 
Ottoman Empire also. In accordance with 
the policy of the Turkish Government to 
encourage division in the sentiment of its 
Christian subjects, and to favor their splitting 
up into small communities with dissimilar 
interests, it allowed a wedge to enter its 
own body. 


THE POLITICAL CAUSES OF TROUBLE 


Another and more directly political cause 
of dissension followed the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1877. Bulgaria became free of Turkey 
and—it was agreed in the treaty—should 
extend south of the Balkans; but the Con- 
gress of Berlin restricted its area to the 
north of the mountains. Northern Mace- 
donia was thus once for a brief time a 
part of Bulgaria and was snatched away 
by the Powers and kept under Turkish rule. 

This action produced inevitable discon- 
tent among the Bulgarians in northern 
Macedonia. Under the shadow of the Turk, 





WHAT THE 
and looking across to the light of Bulgarian 
independence, the Macedonian Bulgarians 
became discontented in proportion as the 
condition of their brethren in Bulgaria was 
supposed to be improved. However toler- 
able or intolerable the rule of Turkey in her 
provinces, the Macedonian Bulgarian could 
not forget the freedom of his 
brother across the border, and he has ever 
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of them with a price upon their heads for 
insurrectionary movements against the 
Turkish Government. In Sofia, the capital 
of Bulgaria, a society was formed for the 
purpose of conducting a nationalist campaign 
in Macedonia to effect an ultimate freedom 
from Turkish rule. The main object of this 
society, known as the Macedonian 
as set forth in its own articles 


secret 
Committee, 
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CHRISTIANS THAN ANY OTHERS IN 


THEIR REGIMENT 


since chafed against his fate as a Turkish 
subject; and he has renewed his quarrel 
with his Greek neighbor, whose cherished 
hope of some day bringing Macedonia under 
Hellenic rule as a Greek province is intoler- 
able to the Bulgarian sense of national pride. 

In consequence of this disaffection, during 
the last twenty-five years 250,000 Bulgarian 
Macedonians have fled into Bulgaria, many 


of confederation, is to ‘‘disseminate revolu- 
tionary ideas and to distribute arms among 
the people.” 


THE MACEDONIAN ‘‘COMMITTEE”’ 


However patriotic the intent of this com- 
mittee in the beginning, it soon degenerated 
into a band of intimidators, blackmailers and 
desperadoes, feared hardly less by their com- 
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A BAND OF TURKISH TROOPS 


patriots than by the Turkish authorities. 
Without quoting the whole, the following 
excerpts taken from a document found on a 
band of revolutionists, who two years ago 
were arrested in Salonica, are sufficient for 
an insight into the methods of this Mace- 
donian Committee. Their bands must obey 
the following rules, which were published 
in the Nineteenth Century : 


‘‘By means of persuasion or intimidation to place 
new recruits at the Committee’s disposal. 

“‘To put to death the persons indicated by the 
Committee. 





HOMELESS GREEKS AND BULGARIANS IN FRONT OF RUINED HOUSES AT KRUSHEVO 


“To study all the chains of mountains, the 
passes, and the places which can offer shelter, and 
to force by all means the villagers to inform them 
of what is going on and of what they have around 
them. 

“‘The bands shall also commit political crimes— 
that is to say, they shall kill and put out of the 
way any person who will attempt to hinder them 
from attaining their ends, and shall immediately 
inform the Sofia Committee of the crimes com- 
mitted. 

“The president of each local committee is obliged 
to supply with clothes, arms, provisions and what- 
ever is necessary, the band under his command. 
He must also indicate to it the places of retreat, 
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where it can hide, and he has a right to order it to 
do whatever is needful for the accomplishment of 
this end. 

‘The bands require guides, and, as the presi- 
dents of the committees as a rule reside in villages 
and hamlets, it is they who must persuade the 
peasants to help the bands. 

‘‘For the perpetration of murder, a written order 
from the president is necessary. 

‘The bands are to consist of five or six persons 
cach. 

‘*Each band to have its chief and its secretary, 
who are nominated by the Central Committee 
at Sofia. 

‘‘The secretary has also the right to inspect the 
bands with the chief, and it is his duty to dissemi- 
nate revolutionary ideas, and to distribute arms 
among the people. 

‘‘The sentence of death, to be carried out on the 
spot, is pronounced on the following cases: 

‘When one is guilty of disclosure of the inten- 
tions of the Committee, or of treason for private 
ends. 

‘‘ When one deserts during action.”’ 

It will be seen what was to be expected 
from this ‘“‘reforming’’ power, in a country 
whose inhabitants, maddened by the local 
oppression of the Turks, are besides in con: 
tinual dissent, hating each other, all wishing 
for something else, no matter what else, so 
long as it is different from the existing 
conditions. 

To raise money for arms and ammunition, 
which were to be used in the revolutionary 
campaign in Macedonia, when the time should 
be deemed propitious, the Bulgarians have 
been accustomed to levy upon the inhabi- 
tents of Macedonia. Refusal to give has 
often been met with death. The peasants 
have thus been forced to buy arms, as well as 
to give every assistance demanded by the 
Committee. But whatever they did for the 
Committee brought punishment not less 
severe from the Turks. Thus the helpless 
peasant has been between two fires, either 
one of which was likely to consume him at 
any moment. 

The Macedonian Committee, with its sub- 
committees in every district, village and 
hamlet, became a terror to the community, 
and the Turks another terror. Terrorism and 
brigandage have been used not only upon the 
people of the country, but on strangers also. 
In the streets of Sofia itself, officers of the 
Government in high authority have been 
shot, or clubbed to death, for their opposi- 
tion to the schemes of the Macedonian 
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Committee. The capture of Miss Stone by 
Bulgarian brigands, acting under the direc- 
tion of this Macedonian Committee in Sofia, 
was but one of the instances of its enterprise. 

Confusion became worse confounded when 
the Macedonian Committee itself was divided 
into factions. A reorganization was made 
or attempted, and new chiefs were appointed. 
But the followers of the old chief, Boris 
Sarafoff, refused to follow the new chiefs, 
and these factions became as bitter against 
one another as against the Turks. 


TROUBLE FROM ANOTHER QUARTER 


Russia and Austria at this stage of the 





PEASANTS SELLING LOOT TAKEN FROM KRUSHEVO 


Among the poorer Turks a bargain is sealed by having a third party 
clasp the clasped hands of the two principals 
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VILLAGERS BRINGING IN HORSES AND FODDER 
FOR THE ARMY 


trouble pressed upon Turkey a_ reform 
programme, and insisted that quiet should 
be restored in Macedonia and decent govern- 
ment guaranteed. The Sultan was willing 
enough to restore quiet if he could; but now 
additional trouble arose from another source. 

The Albanians, a wild, ungovernable race 
of fighters, occupying a narrow strip of 
country on the west of Macedonia, running 
up from northern Greece to Hungary, refused 
to accept the proposed reforms, which pro- 
vided for a Christian governor and a repre- 
sentative Christian police force in Albania. 
As unmistakable evidence of their disap- 
proval of having European civilization forced 
upon them without their asking, they 
assassinated the Russian Consul at Mitrovitza, 
which is situated at the end of the Salonica 





A BAND OF TURKISH CAVALRY IN PURSUIT OF 
INSURGENTS 


Railway. They regarded him as a spy 
and they promised further expressions | 
their displeasure if any interference wit! 
their liberties or their wishes was_ insist« 
upon, 

The Sultan now found himself contronte: 
with a difficult problem. While the Mac 
donians were committing depredations an: 
threatening a general uprising because th 





TYPICAL BASHI BAZOUKS 


The men who are doing the massacring 


did not believe in his sincerity in promising 
reforms, the Albanians were in a state of 
revolt because they did believe in his sin- 
cerity. The Albanians are fearless and 
fierce—the most dangerous element in the 
whole empire. <A special mission of high 
religious dignitaries was sent by the Sultan 
to pacify their nobles; but this commission 
found itself practically prisoner, while the 
Albanians awaited the promise of the appoint- 
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ment of an Albanian governor. This was 
in April, 1903. 

At the same time another council was 
deliberating in the mountains of Macedonia. 
Deltchef, the head of all the chiefs of the 
Interior Macedonian Committee, convoked 
in a secret place the representatives of the 
whole Macedonian movement. Here a resolu- 
tion was adopted declaring that the moment 
for the final insurrection had come, and that 





THE LARGEST HOUSE IN KRUSHEVO, AFTER IT 
HAD BEEN LOOTED AND BURNED 


‘We shall not imitate the Boxers. We have seen 
that Europe remains indifferent to all the bloodshed 
in Macedonia. We shall try the experiment, and 
see if Europe will not stir when European capital is 
made to suffer and some Europeans lose their lives. 
We shall, therefore, in a future insurrection, reckon 
less upon engagements with Turkish troops than 
upon a Boxer movement in the cities of Macedonia.” 

Outrage has followed outrage ever since, 
and the newspapers have been full of the 
horrible details. 

The definite aim of the’ Bulgarians has been 
to provoke the Turk to massacre all Christians. 
The revolutionists wish thus to goad the 
Turk to acts that will arouse all Christen- 
dom to action. The hope is that the Great 
Powers will expel the Turk. 

But the Turk did not at once fall into this 
trap. He learned a lesson eight years ago & 
in trying to suppress the Armenian uprising : 
by medieval methods, thereby incurring 





BORIS SARAFOFI 


The real leader of the Insurgents 


their motto should be ‘Liberty or death.” 
This resolution, signed by those present, 
was sent by couriers to the villages and their 
authorities, to the chiefs of all the revolu- 
tionary bands, and to all the cities of 
Macedonia, including Salonica, and to Con- 
stantinople. 

The plan of operations adopted by the 
united Committee was in accordance with 
the designs of Sarafoff, who said to a news- 





THE RUINS OF THE BANK AT SALONICA, THE DAY 
AFTER IT WAS BLOWN UP WITH DYNAMITE BY 
paper correspondent two vears ago: tHE INSURGENTS 
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STOYAN MIHAILOVSKY 


The President of the Macedonian Committee and a national 


Bulgarian poet 


GENERAL TZONCHEFF 


Retired officer in the Bulgarian Army and military chief of the 


Revolutionists 


a 


a 





the condemnation of all the civilized worl: 
It has cost him too much in indemnit 
money, as well as prestige, easily to tak: 
that risk again. Indeed, the measures < 
repression—at first, at least—are said t: 
have been characterized with tolerance, an: 
the punishment meted out to the revolution- 
ists was tempered with justice and an evident 
desire to conciliate rather than to antagonize. 
Whether this was due to the awakened 
consideration on the part of the Turk, or 
to the influence of the European Ambassa- 
dors who are counseling the Sultan to tolera- 
tion if he would have the sympathy of Europe, 
is immaterial as far as the results are con- 
cerned. As the trouble has gone on the Turk 
has become more cruel and less restrained. 
One of the unexpected outcomes of the 
Macedonian agitation has been the close 
relations brought about between Greece and 
Turkey. . The natural hatred between Greeks 
and Bulgarians has caused the Greeks in 
Macedonia to stand by the Turkish Govern- 
ment and to assert their loyalty on all 
occasions. The Greek Patriarch in Constanti- 
nople wrote an encyclical letter to the 
Macedonian Greeks enjoining faithfulness 
to their ‘‘Sultan Abdul Hamid, in whom one 
can have absolute confidence, and who will 
never fail to take efficacious and considerate 
measures in favor of all his loyal subjects.”’ 
The loyal Greek subjects are therefore in 
the line of special favor with the ruling 
power, and the objects of murderous designs 
on the part of their Bulgarian brethren, 
whose persecutions they have been suffering 
at the hands of the Macedonian Committee. 





THE DESPERATION OF THE PEOPLE 


The spirit of the revolutionists is shown 
by such an incident as the following. Among 
the dynamiters in Salonica who were brought 
up for examination before the Turkish 
authorities was Marco Stojan, who threw 
a bomb into the French steamer and into 
the Ottoman Bank, and who was known as 
the most desperate of his band. I have 
made the following translation of his speech 
before the Turkish tribunal: 


“Not from fear, not from cowardice, have I 
decided to speak. I know very well that when I 
confess everything you will have nothing to ques- 
tion, as I have committed a great crime. The 
reasons which have induced me to speak are the 
following: The leaders of the Macedonian agitation 
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THE FRENCH SHIP GUADALQUIVER 


Showing the hole made in its side by a dynamite bomb thrown by the 
Macedonian Insurgents 


are scoundrels and liars. They have persuaded 
us that, after the dynamite attacks, Europe would 
send warships [to Salonica] which would land and 
occupy the city. The the 
warships were sent, but they only made a cruise. 
Not only did Europe not interfere, but she with- 
drew entirely, disapproving our deeds and making 
us the object of her contempt. The leaders have 
therefore been deceiving us. I could have escaped 
from the house where I was arrested; I could have 
put an end to my life, and taken my secret with 
me to the grave. I preferred, however, to give 
myself up in order to be able to cry out aloud to 
the world that the Bulgarian chiefs are scoundrels 
and liars. 

“Yes, liars, since it is only through lies that they 


attacks were made, 


have succeeded in deceiving the people of the land. 
Now I see it all clearly. They have demanded 
money from the peasants, and when told they had 
none, they advised the peasants to mortgage their 











AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE RILO MONASTERY 


A VIEW OF THE 
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land, their fields, their forests and 
‘What then?’ asked the poor unfortunates. 
ward you shall get everything back. 
we have won Macedonia for ourselves, we shall be 
the rulers. Then we shall have ten 
land, and that, too, without having to pay back 


’ 


their crops. 
‘After- 
One day, after 


times more 


the borrowed money 
‘‘The peasants mortgaged their property and 
then gave over the money, which wandered to 


the Central Committee at Sofia. As to the con- 





MARKET DAY IN SOFIA 


Bulgarian peasants in their quaint gala array 


quest of Macedonia, that fell through upon the 
promise of reforms. That did not suit the agents 
of the Committee, who would have preferred that 
the peasants had _ been Then the 
Central Committee decided upon the attack at 
Salonica. It knew that Macedonia was not casy 
to win over, although, ever since last year, emissaries 


massacred. 


7 


4 


COURTYARD OF THE RILO MON. 
ASTERY, WHERE SOME AMERICANS TOOK REFUGE 


had been sent out to prepare the ground for the 
been deceived—that 
Our leaders are 


attacks. I repeat, we have 
still many others will be deceived. 
miserable wretches, who deceive the whole world, 
and take advantage of the credulity and the stu- 
pidity of the poor peasants. For this reason I 
resolved to speak out the truth.” 




























THE POST-OFFICE AND THE PEOPLE 


M. G. CUNNIFF 

Illustrated in part from photographs by A. R. Dugmore. 

It is the purpose of the series of articles of which this ts the first to tell the jacts about our , 

post-ojjice, with the hope of arousing interest in: the department oj the Government's business 

which most nearly touches every citizen; to lead to a realization of its shortcomings, and to help 

to secure improvements which will put the United States post-ojjice service on a par with th 

service of other civilized lands, especially as regards the parcels-post. As the department is 
now conducted, the following propositions are true: 


ist. That the service is inadequate, and has made no material advance in a decade, with the single 
exception of the rural free delivery system. 

2d. That the business of the Post-Office Department has been and is administered with great inefli- 
ciency, lack of economy, and with no broad-gauged appreciation of the inereascd necds of the country, 
That the Postmaster-General is a political appointee, and his chicf assistants secure and hold their 
positions, not because of their knowledge of the business or of their experience or familiarity with it, 
but for other reasons 

3d. That the payment for the transportation of the mails is at practically the same rate as it was 
a score of years ago, while the cost of transporting other classes of matter has been reduced from one-third 
to one-half. 

jth. That the service given the public is in some ways even less liberal than it was ten years ago; 
that the transactions with the Department are fraught with inereasing petty annoyances, especially as 
regards second-class matter 

sth. That the so-called frauds and scandals which have agitated the press of late are trifles compared 
with the greater loss and waste which are a daily burden upon Federal revenues 


These and other matters will be dealt with in detail. Tt will be shown what joreign coun- 
tries do for their citizens through the postal service, and what our Government could do if it 
were freed from ancient traditions, the influence of politics, vested interests, and conflicting and 


archaic laws and rulings. 


ASKED Postmaster-General Payne how, _ politician. A business? Why, it’s simply a 
in his opinion, the United States post- training-school !”’ 


office compares in efficiency with private These three remarks do not argue that the 
business organizations and with foreign post- speakers were regarded even in cynical 
offices. Washington as poor officials: indeed, the two 
“How do / know?” said he; “I’ve been assistants were quite the reverse. But, in- 
Postmaster-General only a year.” quiring into the workings of the post-office, 
An Assistant Postmaster-General, once it is necessary first to understand the weak- 
invited to address a convention of post- ness of the system at the top—and here it is. 
masters, jokingly replied (so runs the story): The Postmaster-General, however, and his 


“T cannot go. I couldn't tell you anything four assistants are not the post-office. It 
anyway. What do / know about the postal was apparent as early as 1804, when there 
business ?”’ was only one Assistant Postmaster-General, 

Said another Assistant Postmaster-General: that the political heads of the post-office do 

“If a man attends closely to his work he not belong to the machine. The machine 
can learn to manage one of these departments begins with the chief clerks and superin- 
in about four years. Then he goes out and tendents and their army of Civil Service 
another pupil comes in—the chances are, a subordinates, who hold their places while 
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WHY THE MAILS ARE NOT 


administrations come and go, and who the inspections. These officials put their 
manage the postmasters, the contracts, the initials on executive documents and hand 
delivery service, the money order system, the documents—great piles of them—to the 
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EXPRESS COMPANIES TAKE PRIDE IN HAVING GOOD HORSES 
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THE CONTRACTORS’ HORSES ARE FAR FROM SWIFT 


This particular horse is not wearing the usual saddle because the great sore on his back—visible in the photograph 


Assistant Postmasters-General, who 
them. It would require omniscience for 
an Assistant Postmaster-General to know 
whether he should sign or not; he trusts the 
initials—a system still in vogue, much more 
sharply watched since the arrest of Beavers 


sign 


SECOND, THIRD 


AND FOURTH-CLASS MAIL TO BE CARTED 
RAILROAD 


made it impossible 


and Machen than in the Saturnalian days 
when A. W. M. and G. W. B. on documents 
so often meant ‘‘graft,’’ but still defective 
In brief, the system is one in which the pet 
manent subordinates have every chance to 
direct all but the most wide-awake of their 


FROM 
DEPOT 


THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE TO 
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THREE THOUSAND RAILROAD STATIONS ARE REACHED BY SORTING INTO THESE THREE HUNDRED 
COMPARTMENTS. THE CLERKS MAKE FEW MISTAKES 


temporary heads—-the cart before the horse. of the Treasury Department audits the 
The Attorney-General’s office superintends accounts, though, unlike all other branches 
the enforcement of postal laws. <A branch of the Government, the post-office it its own 


SEPARATING SECOND-CLASS MAIL—THE DAILY CONGESTION IN NEW YORK 


Over this table passes more than seventy-five per cent. of the second-class matter that leaves New York by mail 














THE LARGE “FACING-UP” TABLE IN THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE 


The collectors dump their mail here every hour 
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FACING UP” FOR THE MACHINES 
THE LETTERS ON THE TABLE 


COLLECTORS 


CANCELLING 
BROUGHT IN BY 


bank and does not use the Treasury for 
regular banking the 
of the Attorney-General’s office and of the 
Treasury Department is not paid for by the 
Misfit bits of three Departments 


the country’s 


purposes sut service 


post-office. 
with accounts do 


postal business. 


separate 


The machine has grown up, not organically, 
but by accretions of unrelated departments, 
1794. 
conceived of an 


under laws 
a Postmaster-General 
improvement in the service. 
Wanamaker tried 
There are men in the Civil Service machine 
who about 


passed in Occasionally 
has 
Postmaster- 
General to reorganize it. 


know post-office 


today 


more 


















THE MACHINE 


STAMPS ON 


AT WORK WHICH CANCELS THE 
LETTERS 





POST-OFFICE 






SEPARATING LETTERS WITH DEFECTIVE 
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TRANS 
GRAND 


RECEIVING MAIL BY PNEUMATIC 
MISSION TO THE RAILROAD. AT 
CENTRAL DEPOT, NEW YORK 


TFUBE FOR 
THI 


affairs in their own departments than any 
outsider could possibly know who would like 
to make improvements. Why can’t they? 
Simply because the real directors of the post 
have the members of the 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post Roads in the 


office been Com 


House of Representatives. Congress must 
necessarily decide the policy of the post 
office, but it is a bewildering complication of 
an institution, already complex, to have 


some of its most powerful quasiofficials in a 
House committee. Yet for years M. E. F 
Loud, of California, defeated in the last elec 
tion, has been as powerful a postal official as 
itself 
powerful than some of these heads. 


the heads of the Department more 

Instead of working on business principles, 
the governed by a 
bulky book of laws that from 


1794 


post-office machine is 


has grown 


the slim book of as fast as successive 





ADDRESSES 


ONLY AN EXPERT CAN DO THIS WORK 
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PLACE THEIR PACKAGES IN TRUNKS, USING GOOD BUSINESS 


EXPRESS COMPANIES CAREFULLY 

METHODS 
road transportation. The Post-Office Depart- 
ment may recommend until it is weary, and 
these laws do not budge. Congress—and that 


Congresses have cared to pass postal bills. 
Rates of postage are 
rendered, contracts are made under regula- 


changed, service is 


tions passed by men dead for generations, 
whose laws were made for a post-office which 
as late as 1873 cost in total expenditures only 
what it costs now for the single item of rail- 


THE CONGESTION OF A NEW YORK 


POST-OFFICE 


means chiefly the House Post-Office Com- 
says what the post-office shall do and 


mittee 
shall not do. I once asked a high post-office 
official why he failed to carry out a plan he 


PREVENTS GOOD BUSINESS METHODS 





THE 


MAIL IS TAKEN FROM THE TRAIN IN 


THE CENTRE OF NEW YORK 


HOW THE 


had to save perhaps the total amount of the 
post-office deficit on certain contracts. He 
shrugged his shoulders. 
“Why bump one’s head against a_ stone 
wall?”’ said he. ‘‘Congress won't pass it.” 
And here enters the next drag on the post 
office machine. 


INTERESTS THAT HINDER 


“Every plan that has ever been presented 
to Congress for improving the postal service,”’ 
said a high post-office authority, “has been 
scrutinized by Interests. Do you 
we can have a revision changing the present 
rates of paying the railroads as long as some 
of the most prominent Senators and Con- 
gressmen are identified with transportation 
interests, or establish a parcels-post while 


suppose 


FROM TRAIN 


POST-OFFICE 
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MAIL CONTRACTORS SOMETIMES DO OTHER 
BUSINESS 


T. C. Platt, President of the United States 


Express Company, is United States Senator? ”’ 
I turned to another official. 
“Do you mean,” said I, ‘that you could 


obnoxious to Interests?” 


he smiled diplomatically- 


not pass a_ bill 
‘Well ’’—and 
“there would certainly be opposition.”’ 
Finally there is the Civil Service system. 
If a fulfills routine 
duties he rises in the service by sheer mechan- 
Once in a berth, it requires a trial for 


post-office official his 
ism. 
gross inefficiency or misconduct to get him 
out. If the miasma of an office where there 
is no spur of self-interest to goad a man to 
effort fails to stifle his 
sophistication tells him that it is unwise to 
arouse an Interest. ‘‘Not too much zeal!”’ 
is a watchword in the United States post- 


progressiveness, 


TO PLATFORM, FROM PLATFORM TO WAGON,IS THE EXPRESS METHOD 
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FOREIGN MAILS FOR UNLOADING AT SOUTHAMPTON 


office. Even if the head of a department 
wished to have a force as efficient as that 
demanded by the manager of a business, he 
could not have it. 

Here, then, is the institution: 
are not expected to know the business; a 
Civil Service machine that comprises the real 
post-office; parts of two outside departments 
enforcing the laws and auditing the mere 
bookkeeping accounts; antiquated laws gov- 
erning; Congress directing; Interests watching 
both Congress and the post-office. It is a 
serious question what part the American 
people play in this Government business, the 


Heads who 
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WHERE INCOMING SECOND-CLASS MAIL IS WEIGHED 
AT THE RAILROAD POST-OFFICE, NEW YORK 





people who paid the deficiency of more than 
four million dollars last year and who con- 
tributed nearly $130,000,000 in postage for 
its postal service. Are they paying too 
much? Are they getting worse or better 
service as the years go by?’ Do the post- 
office and Congress strive to meet their needs ? 
Are they, too, an Interest ? 

Consider first the volume of business the 
post-office handles. Through 75,924 post- 
offices, and in such mass as to require for 
railroad transportation 31 trains each a mile 
long traveling 203 times around the equator, 
more than 745,000,000 pounds of matter was 





A CONTRACTOR'S AUXILIARY MAIL BOAT LEAVING THE S7. ZOU/S WITH INCOMING MAIL IN 


NEW YORK HARBOR 
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delivered last -year. If an average were 
made, every man, woman and child in the 
United States received sixty-one letters, 
thirty-one newspapers or periodicals, and 
fourteen packages; and every sixth person 
registered a letter. 

The money-order department handled more 
than $313,000,000. Inspectors went here and 
there from post-office to post-office, peering, 
prying, asking questions. At all hours of the 
day and night mail is shooting, dashing, jog- 
ging, crawling in every county in the land— 
a continental ant-heap of activity: there is no 
other business so great or so near the people. 
Yet this mighty business is superintended by 
the inorganic machine outlined above. And 
there is no business so eminently every- 
body’s business that it is nobody’s business 
—as the inadequacies of the service show. 

Tiny Switzerland has many things to teach 
us. So have Germany, France and England. 
True, these countries are smaller and more 
thickly settled, and they do less postal 
business: the combined government post- 
office and telegraph work in either Germany 
or England or the combined postal business 
of England and France do not equal the 
transactions of the United States post-office. 
Less transportation is needed abroad. Em- 
ployees can be worked more hours. Wages 
are lower. But every one of these differences 
holds true of European and American private 
industries, yet American industry is the most 
effective and productive in the world. The 
Government postal business should not be 
the ‘‘lame duck”’ of our economic life. 

In a German city—take Berlin, for ex- 
ample—there is a _ post-office every few 
hundred yards; a post-office can be found as 
easily as a cigar store in New York. A net- 
work of underground tubes connects all but 
the very smallest. Ordinary mail goes from 
station to station by Government-owned 
wagons, but a special delivery card or stamp, 
costing less than eight cents, will cause a 
message to be shot by tube anywhere in the 
city. A messenger will carry it from the 
point of reception the few necessary yards 
to the receiver, and will wait for an answer. 
Message and answer in Berlin take about two 
hours. This is service far speedier than any 
in the United States. 

The German telegraph system is an adjunct 
of the post-office. Telegrams, costing twelve 
cents for ten words, including address, beat 
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special delivery letters by just the margin 
between electric and pneumatic transmission. 
Postal checks for small amounts almost 
wholly take the place of bank checks. One 
may send a postal money-order with a 
message written on the back; and a postal 
messenger will bring it to the house of the 
receiver and pay it there on the spot—service 
as accurate and complete as by personal 
messenger. Subscription to magazines and 
newspapers is through the post-office; you 
pay the postmaster, he orders the proper 
number of publications for his office, and the 
journals come cheaply and smoothly in bulk 
to the several stations for delivery. And 
not only does a parcels-post do practically 
all the German express business at low 
rates, depending on weight and distance, 
but Germany, through agreements with other 
nations, sends parcels round the world. I 
know a resident of Berlin who has a package 
of meat mailed to him every Saturday 
from a point one hundred and fifty miles 
away in Silesia for a little more than twelve 
cents—the rate for a twenty-pound parcel. 
German merchants deliver most of their 
goods by mail—the small storekeeper thus 
provided with as good a delivery service as 
the larger. All the parcels, large and small, 
are brought, of course, to the address to 
which they are directed. Germans have 
even been permitted to mail eleven-pound 
parcels to addresses in the United States. 
The highly centralized German system— 
developed by Doctor Stephan, who held 
office as Minister of the Post-Office through 
ministry after ministry, and now conducted 
by Herr Kraehtke, who grew up in the service 
—makes its main business to give admirable 
public service. And it pays. This shows 
the results of a carefully organized machine 
conducted by skilled and permanent officials. 
In London the pneumatic tube system 
is so perfected that within the radius of 
London one may send an ordinary letter, 
receive an answer, send another and receive 
an answer to that, all in the course of a day. 
Deliveries run until nine and ten o’clock 
in the evening. The English post-office 
maintains a telegraph system, conveying 
twelve-word messages all over great Britain 
and Ireland for twelve cents, and a parcels- 
post system comparable to the German, and 
furthermore maintains a savings bank. All 
this pays. The United States post-office 
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fails to give such service and fails to pay 
even its expenses. 


Our FACILITIES 


Newspapers in the United States may be 
mailed free within the county of publication 
wherever there is no free delivery. Govern- 
ment documents and correspondence go free; 
nine-tenths of the matter passing through 
the Washington post-office pays the post- 
office nothing. Car-loads of reports are 
carried about the country to the immense 
advantage of the railroads but to the behoof 
of nobody else. An official at the head of a 
post-office division told me he had seen 
railway mail clerks heave sacks of the stuff 
to the coyotes of Montana deserts to save 
the trouble of handling it. Publishers send 
newspapers and periodicals at a cent a pound 
to addresses outside the postal district of 
mailing; more than two-thirds of the total 
revenue-paying mail matter by weight is this. 
In these three kinds of mail the post-office 
serves the people with more generosity— 
some of it gratuitous generosity—than Euro- 
pean post-offices, except that certain classes 
of publications in England have a very low 
rate. Even in handling all of these cheap- 
trate mails, however, the post-office has 
recently curtailed its service. Move from 
your present address and none of the free or 
second-class mail will be forwarded. Not 
even the second-class mail sent at four cents 
a pound by publishers within the city of 
mailing, or by private individuls—indeed, 
nothing but first-class matter—will go 
beyond a single address. Yet with this 
restricted service these kinds of mail fur- 
nish less than four per cent. of the postal 
revenues. 

As the third- and fourth-class matter 
nearly pays for itself, the first-class matter 
and postal cards, about sixteen per cent. of 
the weight of the mail, now pays nearly 
seventy-nine per cent. of the total revenue, 
or over $90,000,000. This class of mail 
practically supports the post-office, in so far 
as it is supported. But in handling it and 
in providing conveniences for mailing third- 
and fourth-class matter our service is poor 
and inordinately costly. 

It would be impossible in New York, for 
example, to send a letter, receive an answer, 
send again and receive another answer, all 
in a day, as in London. The pneumatic 
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tube service is very restricted. A letter 
posted downtown at four o’clock will not 
be delivered uptown in the residence district 
until the next morning. If packages are too 
bulky for the ordinary carrier, one must 
journey to the post-office for them, and 
likewise one goes to the post-office to cash 
money orders. 

I asked a high post-office official why 
parcels are not delivered. 

“The public don’t demand it,” said he. 
“They don’t object to going to the post- 
office.”’ 

Your neighbor may post a four-pound 
package to San Francisco for sixty-four 
cents. It would cost him the same to send 
it to you next door. A German might mail 
a ten-pound package from Germany to Salt 
Lake City; you could not, without paying 
prohibitory letter-postage rates. Mr. James 
L. Cowles sent a suit case thus from New 
York directly to New Haven. The stamps 
cost $3.68. He could have sent it via 
Germany for $1.95. Offered at any post- 
office as fourth-class matter, it would not 
have been accepted at all. It weighed 
eleven pounds. Practically, then, the United 
States post-office says, “Send all but your 
smaller packages by slow and _ uncertain 
private express; and send all your urgent 
messages by expensive private telegraph,”’ or 
put in a telephone. 

Nor is the classification of mail free from 
deficiencies. The law admits to second- 
class privileges bona fide periodical publica- 
tions, but the interpretation of the law is 
left to a single Assistant Postmaster-General, 
so that ‘‘only the Almighty and Mr. Madden,” 
as a United States Senator has said, ‘‘know 
what is second-class and what is not.” 
Publishers whose publications are being 
summarily cut off frcm the cent-a-pound 
rate cannot see a post-office improvement in 
such a narrowing of privileges, however 
sincere Mr. Madden may be in his reform 
It is, after all, the iaw rather than Mr. Madden 
that is to blame. In brief, the classification 
of mail is governed by laws fitted to another 
generation; it takes no heed of the problems 
of the day, as will be shown later in discussing 
the second-class matter. 

Now the fact that in the thickly settled 
portions of the country, especially in the 
cities, the American service is poorer than 
the foreign, is not meant to prove that the 
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post-office should add to its present expense, 
which is almost double that of England and 
France combined, exclusive of their telegraph 
system. The point made here is that the 
service needs a drastic reorganization of 
present items of expense, so that more 
economical management and arrangement 
will permit of improvements and of lower 
charges to the public for mailing lette1s and 
sending parcels. Economically administered, 
the department can improve city conven- 
iences aS sweepingly as it is now improv- 
ing rural conveniences. Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker set in motion many of the 
reforms the post-office needs and advocated 
them with vigor. How have they failed 
of realization? 
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In successive reports of the Postal Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
written indubitably by Mr. E. F. Loud, the 
chairman, occurred this passage, ‘‘There is 
not a sane business man in the country who 
has given the matter any thought but that 
knows that the Post-Office Department 
could be operated by private individuals on 
our present appropriation and show a net 
profit of thirty or forty millions per year.” 
Nobody questions it. 

The leaks in the system that prevent as 
good service as foreigners enjoy in swift city 
delivery, in the transmission of money and 
in the carrying of parcels, will be taken up 
in concrete detail in succeeding articles of 
this series. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING 
FARMERS’ WIVES 


APPLICATIONS FROM 


15,000 WOMEN TO JOIN A PRACTICAL CORRESPOND- 


ENCE COURSE CONDUCTED AT CORNELL—HOW THE WORK IS CARRIED ON 


BY 


LIBERTY H. BAILEY 


DIRECTOR OF THE CORNELL COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


have taken hold most effectively 
in cities and towns, not because 
farmers are unwilling to read, but because 
few correspondence courses have been devised 
that really meet their needs. That farmers 
do not read is an error. I sometimes think 
that farm people read more than town people 
of similar circumstances—the latter are likely 
to spend more of their time in being enter- 
tained by plays and other passing spectacles. 
Some of the best read students I have taught 
came directly from the farms, even though 
they did not know the very latest novel. 
Several educational institutions have estab- 
lished reading-courses for farmers, and the 
idea is now widely accepted among farming 
communities. Two ideals appear in these 
reading-courses; one aiming to interest the 
farmer in the reading of agricultural books; 
the other aiming to reach the farmer who 
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habitually does not read books, putting in 
his hands something that is simpler, less 
pretentious, more condensed, and usually 
more direct. Only one of these courses, so 
far as I know, aims directly to reach the 
farmer’s wife. This is in New York State. 

This Farmers’ Wives’ Reading-Course is 
supplementary to a Farmers’ Reading-Course 
emanating from Cornell University at Ithaca. 
It seeks to interest farm women in the im- 
provement of the farm home, and to suggest 
ways of lightening the burdens of house- 
keeping. There are no books that seem 
to meet the particular needs in these direc- 
tions, and if there were they would be several 
in number if they covered the various phases 
of the subject. Therefore, simple readable 
leaflets are prepared and supplied free to 
New York State readers. 

In all the correspondence instruction it 
is found to be essential to originate the 
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literature, not trusting to books; and in all 
cases the ‘‘quiz,’’ or something akin to it, is 
necessary in order to keep the interest alive. 
These methods are now followed in three 
reading-courses—for farmers, farmers’ wives, 
and teachers; and a similar method is em- 
ployed with the Junior Naturalist work 
among children. 

In the winter of 1899-1900, a circular 
was sent out with one of the farmers’ lessons 
asking women who desired to have a 
special correspondence course to write to 
that effect. About 2,000 women responded. 
The names have now grown to several times 
that number. If funds were at hand, the 
numbers could be increased almost indefi- 
nitely; but it is probable that not more than 
10,000 persons can be well served by the 
present force, and the natural tendency will 
be for the lists to diminish until they reach 
the point at which the work can be adapted 
to individual persons. Similar experience has 
followed other correspondence work. 

The two reading-courses have been under 
the charge of John Craig, who for two years 
has been professor of “‘extension teaching in 
agriculture.”’ The Farmers’ Reading-Course 
is in his immediate care, and the Farmers’ 
Wives’ Reading-Course is in the immediate 
charge of Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, 
who has had much experience in cognate 
lines of work and who is well established 
in all efforts pertaining to the farm home 
and the rural school. The money for 
prosecuting the work is given by the State. 
The bill providing the funds was first in- 
troduced by Honorable Fred S. Nixon, of 
Chautauqua County, now Speaker of the 
Assembly, who has taken a very keen interest 
in measures designed to aid the farmer. 

The following notes of experience with the 
Wives’ Reading Course are made by Miss 
Van Rensselaer: 

“The farmer’s wife has welcomed with the 
utmost eagerness suggestions for saving time 
and strength. Household improvements for 
saving steps have appealed especially to her. 
The first lesson, which was on that subject, 
has probably been the most popular. She 
has taken up the subject of gardening with 
the least interest, because in the farm home 
the men evidently take care of the coarser 
vegetables, and the finer vegetables and 
flowers are omitted because the woman lacks 
time and strength to attend to them. 


“The means most employed for reaching 
the women have been, first, editorial notices 
in the press, showing that the newspaper 
reaches the farm home; second, efforts through 
granges and farmers’ institutes, where the 
woman is a large and important factor; third, 
women’s clubs, where domestic science finds 
a place more and more on the programme with 
history, art and science; fourth, mothers’ 
meetings and‘ other organizations in which 
the members have not only desired the work 
for themselves, but have asked for it for their 
friends on the farm. Of course, it is not 
possible, in practice, to limit the course 
strictly to farmers’ wives. 

“During the past winter an effort has been 
made to organize reading-clubs among women. 
This has met with a favorable response, and 
women’s clubs for home study have been 
organized in the grange and also separate 
from it, in groups of from ten to twenty 
women. A certificate of registration is granted 
by the Extension Department for work done 
in these clubs. The work consists of reading 
the lessons, discussing the principles intro- 
duced and answering and returning the 
“quizzes.””’ In connection with this, an 
arrangement has been made with the State 
Library to furnish to our readers (for a small 
fee), and especially to clubs, traveling libraries 
of ten, twenty-five, fifty and one hundred 
volumes each, upon subjects pertaining to 
domestic science and relieved by studies in 
literature, travel, biography and poetry. 
All of these enterprises require time to 
promote, and the one just referred to is only 
just beginning to take hold of the women. 
Women’s organizations in the State have 
codperated, whereby mutual help has 
been gained. The Cornell Extension Depart- 
ment united last winter with the State 
Department of Agriculture in holding a 
four days’ Home Institute session at Lake 
Placid, N. Y. Demonstrations in cooking 
were given, together with lectures on home 
science. Evening sessions were held for the 
benefit of people in general upon home topics. 

“The general work of the Farmers’ Wives’ 
Reiding-Course consists in publishing les- 
sons upon home science, examining returned 
quizzes, answering questions asked by mem- 
bers, promoting a knowledge of the course 
in order to increase membership and, upon 
application, visiting granges, clubs and 
women’s organizations.”’ 
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AN EXPLANATION OF 


THE PERSONAL CHARACTER AND OF 


THE 


PECULIAR POSITION OF THE SULTAN OF TURKEY—SEEN FROM A 
MOHAMMEDAN POINT OF VIEW AND FROM A CHRISTIAN POINT OF VIEW 


BY 
HENRY THOMPSON 


Turkey five years ago, at the public 

pageant of his Friday attendance at 
mosque. The procession came down the 
broad road from the Palace gate, the Min- 
isters of the Empire and the great Generals 
in their magnificent uniforms preceding the 
Sultan, and the special household body- 
guard of tall, handsome, athletic young men 
marching briskly on each side of him as 
he rode on horseback between double ranks 
of soldiers. An impressive silence was main- 
tained until the monarch had passed. Then 
the troops gave forth their hoarse shout of 
‘Long Live the King of Kings!”’ 

The sovereign was a frail, worn, pale-faced 
man of between fifty-five and sixty years, 
with thin, rather fine features except for 
his prominent nose. A well-kept but griz- 
zled beard covered the lower part of his face. 
He had a slight forward sinking of the head 
and shoulders as though the years had 
weighed too heavily upon him. Yet he 
showed kingly dignity as he drew himself up 
to salute the throng pressing to the windows 
of the rooms assigned to the comfort of 
European visitors. I had stood wedged in a 
mass of Turks within five feet of him twenty- 
two years before, on the day when he was 
formally girded with the sword of Osman. 
He was then a slender, erect young man of 
thirty-five years, pale-faced, and smooth- 
shaven but for a black mustache. His bear- 
ing produced no particular impression of 
power, and it was a matter of somewhat sur- 
prised interest to see this immature prince 
now a king in fact. 

One other point of special interest to me 
now, as I stood with other European guests 
by the window, was the object-lesson in the 
vast sweep of the Sultan’s sway offered by 
the assembly gathered before the mosque to 
do him honor. One of the regiments in line 
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was composed of Albanians from the shores 
of the Adriatic, the most fearless soldiers in 
the Turkish Army. One was made up of black 
men from the Sudan, turbaned, and dressed 
in Zouave uniform. Another consisted 
wholly of Arabs from the coffee districts of 
Arabia Felix. A regiment of cavalry had 
been recruited from the dare-devil Kurd. of 
the Persian frontier. Among the officers of 
the brilliant group who received the Sultan 
at the gate of the mosque were Circassians, 
Arabs from Mecca, Kurds again, and Greeks 
from Crete become Mohammedans like the 
rest. Inside of the mosque yard was a group 
of nearly fifty men dressed in the wadded cot- 
ton gown and grotesquely monstrous turbans 
of Bokhara, and these were superciliously 
eyed by a group of Moors from Tunis, all in 
spotless white except for their red shoes. 
The three short, smooth-faced men dressed 
in blue, standing near, were Chinese Moham- 
medans. Although these were not Turks, 
all joined with the Turks in bowing low. 
Both Russia and England can bring together 
in like manner, on occasion, men from the 
East and the West, but those so coming are 
separated from each other and from their 
sovereign and his people by a barrier of 
alien thoughts and habits that persists 
through all the courtesies of royal ceremo- 
nies. The men who come gladly and proudly 
every week from the ends of the earth to do 
honor to the Sultan of Turkey are of one 
thought and mind and belief with him, and, 
whatever their political allegiance, they look 
to him as the dispenser of benefits to all Mus- 
lims. The man who stands in that relation 
to many nations is more than a king. 

After we had remained nearly an hour in 
the rooms of the Civil List, looking out upon 
the strange and glittering assembly, the 
Sultan, having finished his devotions, returned 
to his palace. But his return was in a little 
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victoria, which he drove himself, as a man 
having the same feelings as the rest of us. 
Meanwhile we had been prepared to enter- 
tain this conviction by a remarkably fine- 
looking Circassian officer who had come into 
the rooms and who, with affable manner and 
indiscriminate and effective use of German, 
French and English, had informed us that he 
was the bearer of His Majesty’s compliments 
and good-will. This royal good-will had 
then been practically illustrated by serving 
tea to all the throng. Not one of the visitors 
who had come to see this pageant as one of 
the stock sights of Constantinople left that 
place without knowing that Sultan Abd ul 
Hamid observed the courtesies of life. 

The courtesies of the Sultan are without 
limit, as becomes a sovereign whose thought 
is for so wide a kingdom. Many an American 
Minister to Turkey has had to refuse, until 
ashamed, gifts of Arab horses, jeweled arms 
and priceless china. 

A German ‘‘liner”’ arrives at Constanti- 
nople with two or three hundred American 
travelers. At some time before the ship 
leaves, an aide-de-camp of the Sultan will 
appear, to present his Majesty’s compliments 
to the visitors, and to leave them a supply 
of candy and cigarettes. Many a distin- 
guished man of the West, visiting Constanti- 
nople, has been surprised on receiving, 
through his embassy, an invitation to view 
the blooded horses in the Sultan’s stables, 
and, on accepting the invitation, has been 
led from that marvelous spectacle into some 
elegant pavilion of the gardens of Yildiz, 
where a dainty lunch awaited him. After 
this, perhaps he has even met the Sultan him- 
self in a casual manner. Correspondents of 
important newspapers are often importuned 
to accept gold as a contribution to the heavy 
expenses of their enterprise. 

Nor are men of influence the only foreign- 
ers who receive the Sultan’s attention. On 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession 
to the throne, an English tradesman who 
had long supplied the Palace with its cravats 
and smaller sundries of raiment was suddenly 
told that the Sultan wished to know the man 
who had supplied him with goods these 
twenty-five years. The white-haired English- 
man was dragged from behind his counter, 
thrust into a proper suit of broadcloth, and 
carried to the Palace as fast as two fresh 
horses could take him. He shook the Sultan’s 


hand with unrestrained enthusiasm, express- 
ing his sense of the honor in such Turkish 
as he had picked up in trade. Then the 
Sultan smilingly expressed his appreciation 
of the long years of straightforward, honor- 
able dealing, and bestowed upon the shop- 
keeper, then and there, the Star of the Order 
of the Mejidieh, first class. 

The native of Turkey (if not himself sup- 
plied with a pension) will sneer at the gener- 
osity now so well known to characterize the 
Palace of Yildiz. ‘‘Ground bait,”’ he will 
say, ‘“‘is freely offered fishes that one expects 
to catch.”’ But one impression only can be 
taken away by those foreigners who have 
received such kindly favors, whether in 
jeweled orders, sumptuous repasts or ephem- 
eral candies and cigarettes. Whoever from 
the West has come under the spell of Sultan 
Abd ul Hamid’s solicitous kindness goes 
away convinced that no sovereign on the 
face of the earth is like this sovereign. Even 
Mohammedanism is looked upon with less 
suspicious criticism. The nature of this 
personal influence was fitly illustrated to me 
by a Turkish writer a few years ago. ‘‘There 
is no king like our Sultan,” said the happy 
author. ‘‘ He has subsidized my Review to the 
tune of $25 a month: I say, May he live 
like Noah!” 

In private life Abd ul Hamid is a tireless 
worker. There is nothing of the epicure 
or the careless voluptuary about him. His 
amusements are simple. He loves his gar- 
dens and his splendid park. He has a little 
theatre where he often enjoys a private per- 
formance. He prefers acrobatic perform- 
ances and sleight-of-hand, however, to Shake- 
speare, and ‘“‘rag-time”’ music to Wagner. But 
all this is secondary and by the way. From 
the moment that he began to know what 
government in Turkey meant, he has insisted 
on knowing every detail of all that is pro- 
posed or done anywhere in the Empire, and 
to this end he has deemed no drudgery in the 
study of reports too dull and no demand for 
ceaseless attention on the part of his secre- 
taries too severe. 

The Sultan is also a very pious man, with 
a special delight in religious exercises, keep- 
ing exactly the fasts and feasts and the regu- 
lar and special observances of worship. I 
have in mind, too, one pathetic and moving 


picture of piety when the day of his most | 


tremendous trial had dawned. It was not 
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one of the set times for observance of the rite, 
but in 1877, on the second day after Russia 
declared war, Abd ul Hamid went, in com- 
pany with a single religious functionary, to 
the Treasury and took from its case the 
mantle of Mohammed. He wished in that 
sacred presence to meditate upon the char- 
acter and the deeds of the Prophet, and to 
offer sincere worship to him for whose glory 
the war was to be waged. 

It is customary in some quarters to speak 
of the Sultan as a coward living in terror of 
sudden death. Against this view, however, 
stands the record of the opposition which 
this man has encountered during a quarter 
of a century while unflinchingly advancing 
his great principle of ‘‘Muslim Turkey for 
Muslim Turks.’”’ The opposition has come 
from cabinet ministers who think that stren- 
uous devotion to Islam is not practical poli- 
tics; it has come from his own Christian 
subjects; it has come from the governments 
of the most powerful nations in the world. 

No unbiassed observer can deny that Abd 
ul Hamid has lifted Turkey to a far higher 
and stronger position in the world. He has 
multiplied tenfold the number of Moham- 
medan schools in his empire. He has em- 
ployed Europeans to give cohesion to his 
military system until his army is a force 
that no European Power would attack in 
lightness of heart. He has given an esprit 
de corps to the Mohammedan population of 
the empire, so that they have lost much of 
the former disposition to cringe before any 
European. He has opened relations with 
all the Mohammedan peoples in the world, 
and has sympathy from them not enjoyed 
by any of his recent predecessors. He has 
built up a great printing-house in Constanti- 
nople with the mission of doing for all Islam 
what the Bible societies do for Christendom. 

Muslims do not like the Koran to be 
printed. They use manuscript copies if they 
can afford them. But Sultan Abd ul Hamid, 
by bringing photographic methods into his 
printing-house, has been able to send beau- 
tiful copies of a fine manuscript Koran 
to Mecca for distribution to the pilgrims. 
Thus each year he has placed within reach 
of the poor many thousands of copies of 
their sacred book. 

The strength of the hold which such suc- 
Sesses have given the Sultan upon the more 
ignorant masses in Turkey does not strike 
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foreigners because they do not read news- 
papers in the Turkish language; and when 
extracts from those papers are translated, 
titles of the Sultan like “‘Shadow of God 
upon Earth,” “‘ Representative of God among 
Men,” etc., though occurring in every daily 
paper, are glossed over or omitted entirely. 
A quotation from the Terjuman-i-Hakikat, 
one of the leading Constantinople dailies, 
will make clear the position assigned to Abd 
ul Hamid by his admirers. The passage 
was written by Ahmed Mithad Effendi, a 
leading author and novelist of the modern 
Turkish school. The occasion was the birth- 
day of the Sultan: 


‘“*God sends at the beginning of every century a 
the Divine blessing, renews and 
strengthens the true faith.’ This saying of the 
Prophet naturally comes to mind now. 

There is not the least grain of doubt that this erent 
and mighty Sultan is the Man of the Century fore- 
told by this saying of the Prophet; for he assembles 
in his own person all the conditions, moral and 
material, required as proof of the fact that he is 
such. While great in majesty and power, and 
lofty in the elevation of his station, his meekness 
and mercy and justice and sympathy are without 
parallel. The works of his piety and benevolence 
are not limited to reaching with his aid every place 
within the bounds of Mohammedan territory; they 
take in the whole world. Within the Empire no 
school or seminary or mosque remains which has 
not been built or repaired by his gracious kindness. 
Abroad, whatever great and good work is under- 
taken, the gifts of His Majesty are the first to reach, 
support and strengthen its author. Pasteur of 
Paris and Koch of Berlin have been rewarded by 
His Majesty for their work for the race. Even the 
building of places of worship in cities like London 
and St. Petersburg with aid from our Sultan are 
among the spectacles of the age. In whatever 
direction we look we see that the Caliph is the Man 
of the Century, so that if we pray for the 
increase of the life and power of this one just 
monarch of benevolent thoughts and benev~-ent 
action, we are still praying for our own happiness 
and glory alone, because the continued existence 
of His Imperial Majesty is the sole guarantee of 
our own happiness and safety and salvation.’’ 


The unique position of the Sultan of Turkey 
is due in part to his absolute power within 
the Ottoman Empire. But it rests chiefly 
upon the fact that he is Caliph of Islam, the 
successor of the Prophet and the Represent- 
ative of God upon earth. This point is often 
repeated, but its elusive meaning is rarely 
grasped in the Western lands, for we mold 
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our ideas upon a comparison of the Sultan 
with the Pope of Rome. We must go for 
our notions on this subject to the law of 
the Caliph’s succession, that we may note 
the significant terms on which the Sultan of 
Turkey holds this title to supremacy over 
the 200,000,000 of the Mohammedan world. 
Law requires the Caliph to be of the Arab 
tribe of the Kureish; well versed in the Koran 
and the traditional expositions of the 
Prophet; sound in mind and body; a lover 
of justice, and able to wage the Holy War 
against unbelievers so as to defend and 
forward the interests of Islam throughout 
the world. Heavy emphasis rests upon the 
latter point because of the ultimate aim of a 
Mohammedanism that lives. Christian zeal- 
ots may cry, ‘‘The World for Christ :’”’ and 
no one who takes up this war-cry dreams of 
treason to any sovereign. But the cry of 
“The World for Mohammed!”’ if fruitful, 
necessarily involves a change of rulers wher- 
ever its champions carry the day. 

The Sultan is not of the tribe of the 
Kureish. He has no title by blood or hered- 
ity to the office of Caliph. Yet every 
objector to his using that title is silenced, 
because no other Mohammedan in the whole 
world is as able as he to ply the sword in the 
interest of his faith. In seeking to under- 
stand his policy and his deeds, the fact must 
always be borne in mind that the Sultan of 
Turkey is naught but the king of a backward 
nation, unless as Caliph he holds the position 
of the world’s armed and watchful champion 
of Mohammedanism. 

This is the key to Sultan Abd ul Hamid’s 
policy toward his subjects and toward 
Europe. The corollary of its essential doc- 
trines logically follows, although not for- 
mally enunciated until 1895, long after it 
was put into practice—that, since the Caliph 
is the representative of God upon earth, 
his will in matters of administration may 
not be checked or controlled by any other 
human will. 

The Christian subjects of Turkey have 
naturally some aversion to the theory that 
their sovereign alone can judge what is best 
for them. in business, pleasure, study or aims. 
But the real root of such disturbances as are 
now seen in Macedonia is not only this, but 
the fact that the Sultan has to delegate this 
power to officials. In the nature of the case, 
these officials can not be Christians, for 
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Christians may not have administrative 
responsibility in an aggressively Moham- 
medan State. They are rayas—the people 
of the pasture—not to be given responsibility, 
but to be cared for and shepherded—and 
milked. While the Sultan himself likes to 
bestow his benefits, as we have seen, upon 
the just and the unjust, the small official to 
whom he delegates his power is likely to 
have more eagerness for ‘“‘graft”’ than for 
justice. And the Sultan is as true as Tam- 
many to any servant of his who makes 
the mistake of being ‘‘found with the goods 
on him.” 

The case of the Kurd, Moussa Bey, is an 
instance. He was recently mentioned in 
the newspapers as having escaped from the 
Hejaz (the Mohammedan Holy Land), in 
Arabia. Moussa Bey was a Kurdish robber, 
promoted to be governor of a small district 
in the eastern part of Turkey. There his 
crimes became so grave that the British 
Government howled for justice. The trial 
was held in Constantinople, and forty or 
fifty witnesses were brought 500 miles to 
testify. Proof was made that he had com- 
mitted half-a-dozen murders and a rape. 
But on the last day an aide-de-camp of the 
Sultan sat by the side of the judges. The 
court acquitted the prisoner! The man 
would have gone free because of his devotion 
to the Sultan if European Powers had not 
forced his banishment to the Hejaz for life 
in disregard of the sentence of the court. 

In foreign relations, the theory that he is 
divinely commissioned to advance Islam to 
a dominating position in the world places 
the Sultan at a singular disadvantage. 
Expediency, not equity, must shape his 
course. Moreover, the method on which he 
relies must be a free use of that mixture of 
cunning and deceit which the canon law 
recommends for the confusion of unbelievers 
under the name of ‘‘stratagem.’’ At the 
time of the massacres in Asiatic Turkey, 
Abd ul Hamid gravely informed the Ambas- 
sadors at Constantinople that the Arme- 
nians of Kharput had put on the dress of 
Turkish mollahs and had in~ited the Kurds 
to attack the Armenian quarter of the city 
and to loot the church. As to Egin, he said 
that the Armenians burned their own houses, 
and went and barricaded themselves on 4 
barren rock outside of the city, their evil 
design in each case being to bring discredit 
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on the Turkish Government. As to the 
reported conversion of Armenians at Birejik 
to Mohammedanism by threats of death, he 
told the British Ambassador that the Arme- 
nians of that place had sent him a written 
petition to be allowed to become Moham- 
medans, and that his statement would be 
borne out if the British Government would 
only make inquiry. The British Ambassa- 
dor at that point called the Sultan’s hand; 
and one of the most informing passages of 
the Blue Books on the state of Asiatic Turkey 
during this period is the report of the inves- 
tigation at Birejik, with pages and pages of 
proof that the challenge for it was a mere 
piece of bluff to screen an infamy. Respect- 
ing the massacre at Constantinople in August, 
1896, the Sultan told the Ambassadors that 
the affair was a riot in which the Mohamme- 
dans suffered like Christians. Their dead 
had been carried off and buried with the 
Armenian dead, but the Mohammedan 
wounded were in the hospitals; and he invited 
the Ambassadors to send and verify the 
fact. The British Embassy sent a surgeon 
who saw some 60 or 70 Mohammedan 
wounded. Then he was taken to another 
hospital and was shown a hundred or so 
more. As he was leaving this latter place, 
an accident led him to ask questions, 
and he found that of the men shown to 
him to be reported to the Ambassadors as 
Mohammedans wounded bv Christians, all 
but three were really Christians wounded 
by Mohammedans ! 

One of the curiosities of Mohammedanism 
as taught in Turkey is that such methods 
are the only alternative to the sword that 
the Caliph has whé deals with non-Muslim 
Powers. True friendliness is forbidden by 
the Koran; equity is held by the legists to 
relate to Muslims and those who submit to 
Muslim rules; the aim to profit by every 
transaction is the sole aim which the Defender 
of the Faith may have in view when he treats 
with kings who disbelieve. 

In contemplating the mighty power and 
world-wide influence attained by Sultan Abd 
ul Hamid II., one may assume that whatever 
the feelings of Christians under his rule, his 
Mohammedan subjects must be inflated 
with pride every time they look upon him. 
They are; and yet a large class of them find 
that his claim to decide and to fix the ideal 
of the ultimate good for each one of his 
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people wounds manhood. Discontent and 
abortive schemes for his deposition have 
marked the history of the Sultan’s relations 
with his Mohammedan subjects for several 
years. 

One feature of these relations, however, 
must be more fully explained. Numbers of 
the middle class of the Muslims of Turkey 
fear to attract the Sultan’s attention. 
Things get done in his realms—like the mas- 
sacres of 1895 in Asiatic Turkey and of 1903 





in Macedonia—which come home to the 
consciousness of every thinking Turk. 
Take the case of the Koordish Sheikh 


Obeidullah, who was a guest of the Sultan 
for a time in 1883 and was afterward sent 
to Mecca in order that pious occupations 
might keep him out of mischief. He died 
very soon after his arrival, of cholera, it 
was Officially announced, although he was 
the only sufferer from cholera in Mecca 
that year. 

Take the case of Mithad Pasha, the liberal 
Prime Minister and the champion of Parlia- 
mentary government. He was tried for 
treason in aiding to dethrone Sultan Abd ul 
Aziz, and was sent to Taif, near Mecca. 
After a time he died, rather suddenly. By 
and by a man who had been a soldier in 
Arabia appeared in Constantinople babbling 
a tale that ended with, ‘‘ I did not know that 
it was Mithad Pasha or I would not have 
put the soaped cord about his neck.’ Of 
course the police saw that the man was crazy 
and put him where he was safe from harm. 

Take the case of Said Pasha, ex-Grand 
Vezir, who fled to the British Embassy in 
Constantinople seven or eight years ago, 
declaring that he would be killed unless 
allowed asylum, and who could not be induced 
to leave the building until the Ambassador 
brought him a formal promise of safety 
sealed with the Sultan’s own seal. 

Take the case of the Turkish lawyer Izzet, 
namesake of one of the Sultan’s secretaries 
but by no means to be confounded with him. 
He was suddenly arrested in 1896 and taken 
to the prison at Yildiz Palace. Two days later 
his friends were notified that he had died 
in prison, and they were furnished a certifi- 
cate signed by several physicians declaring 
that he had died of heart failure. The gen- 
eral understanding about the Intelligence 
Department at the Palace is that through 
its multitudinous agents it knows everything 
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that every inhabitant of Turkey does. And 
yet occurrences like these are not few, which 
have the same characteristics of a short his- 
tory, ending with a death to which is attached 
an explanation that lacks completeness. 

Somehow such mysterious incidents link 
themselves in men’s minds with the curious 
facts of the life of Hassan Pasha, the late 
Turkish Minister of Marine. The Pasha held 
some secret relating to the Sultan which he 
so used as to secure himself in his official 
position. In the Ministry of Marine he lay 
snugly for twenty-five years, absorbing the 
naval appropriations, and growing fat the 
more he absorbed, Yet no one who tried 
(and several did) could kill or oust him in 
order that the navy funds might be used 
for their proper purpose. 

Meditation upon this class of mysteries 
makes people shake in their shoes every time 
that they see one of the great army of paid 
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informers who know everything. Men do 
not say that the Sultan does the things 
which cause this trepidation, but that ‘‘the 
Palace” does them. They speak of the 
“Palace” as though it were a sentient but 
invisible organism; and when they speak of it 
they look behind them and take out their 
handkerchiefs and wipe a clammy sweat 
from their faces. 

A story was told in Constantinople twenty 
years ago, and was told to me again the last 
time that I saw Sultan Abd ul Hamid — 
that His Majesty has a foster brother who 
so resembles him in features as to be able to 
stand for him at state functions, the guests 
never perceiving the substitution. It may 
be that this story is the Oriental method of 
expressing belief in the combination of 
two characters in one body, which we had 
supposed to be a conception of the Western 
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advertise the fact that the United 
States has become a world power in 
commerce, finance and international affairs— 
or, as certain dun temperaments characterize 
it, world zmpolitics. Few of them realize that 
in still another feature of our national life 
we have very recently attained a position 
of international preéminence. The United 
States has within a year probably outstripped 
Great Britain, the traditional home of trades- 
unionism, in the enrolled membership of its 
labor organizations. 
It may be conservatively estimated that 
there are not less than two millions in the 
ranks of organized labor, or. about one in 


PP essence Americans are wont of late to 


forty of our population. These organiza- 
tions are a natural outcome of modern indus- 
trialism. The extension of the factory system 
implies the spread of organized labor. Ger- 
many, France and Italy are feeling the effects 
of both. But it is between the two great 
English-speaking nations that the most inter- 
esting comparisons in labor conditions may 
be instituted. Some of these are not without 
significance as bearing upon the problems 
of the future, both in England and the 
United States. 

Trades-unionism in Great Britain is older, 
perhaps by half a century, than in the United 
States. But only since 1890 have we reached 
a definite plane of comparison. The relative 
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fortunes of trades-unionism in the leading 
countries of the world may thenceforth be 
traced numerically with some approach to 
accuracy. More than this, in the two great 
Anglo-Saxon countries at least, the aims and 
methods of organization have become suffi- 
ciently alike so that such numerical comparison 
might be held symptomatic of the relative 
advance of the movement in the two places. 
The attempt has been made in an accom- 
panying diagram to illustrate graphically the 
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schaften. These Social Democratic unions, 
as they are called, seem to include about 
three-fourths of the trades-unionists in that 
country, as in 1900, when they had about 
700,000 members in an estimated total of 
995,000. Their growth year by year, how- 
ever, may be regarded as typical of the 
general advance of the movement. 

As fer France, strict comparisons with 
Anglo-Saxon countries are impossible, owing 
to the difference of legal and social conditions. 
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CHART SHOWING THE GROWTH OF TRADES-UNION MEMBERSHIP IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES SINCE 1891 


Note that where it took the English unions nine years to increase their membership from 1,500,000 to 1,900,000, the American unions in 
three years grew from 900,000 to 2,000,000 


membership of trades-unions in Great Britain, 
the United States, France and Germany. 

For Great Britain and Ireland the figures 
are official, annually compiled by the Labor 
Department of the Board of Trade. They 
may be accepted with confidence, inasmuch 
as all unions must be registered and make 
regular reports in order to enjoy certain 
legal privileges under the law, such as the 
protection of union funds and the like. 

Our German figures relate to but a single 
group of organizations known as the Gewerk- 


These figures of the membership of working- 
men’s associations published by the national 
Ojfice du Travail are, however, also indicative 
of changes within that country from year 
to year. 

For the United States at large our figures 
are estimates from trades-unions and other 
sources. No official data are available except 
for New York State, and possibly one or two 
other commonwealths where the labor bureaus 
have bestirred themselves in the matter. It 
is not an easy task at best to make such 
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estimates. Some organizations, such as the 
remnants of the Knights of Labor, are secre- 
tive as to their membership. There is always 
a tendency in public reports to exaggerate 
the importance of an organization; and, more- 
over, that membership only which is in 
financial good standing, having paid up its 
dues, is entitled to be enrolled in the total. 
Such estimates have, however, been made at 
various times by independent authorities, 
and from these our figures are drawn. 

One of the most interesting features of 
this diagram is the unique position occupied 
by Great Britain and Ireland. Until within 
three years, despite their relatively small 
size, these countries stood over against all 
the other great nations of the world in a 
class by themselves as respects the forces of 
organized labor. Until recently they had 
more trades-unionists than all the rest of the 
world put together. France and Germany 
betrayed relatively little evidence of this 
effect of modern industrialism. The upward 
trend in the number of unionists in both these 
countries seems, however, to be going on at 
about the same rate—a rate not different 
from the annual growth in Great Britain. 
There is, however, in Germany and France 
no evidence as yet of such accelerated growth 
as will bring them to a position abreast with 
the United Kingdom. 

For us the main significance of this diagram 
lies in the evidence which it presents that 
the United States has squarely taken its 
place not alone alongside, but ahead of Great 
Britain in the size of its so-called ‘ industrial 
army.’ The growth for the United States 
has within five years bridged the gulf separ- 
ating the United Kingdom from the other 
European countries, so that toward the close 
of 1903 we stand even and probably ahead 
of the Mother Country in this regard. 





THE EXTENT OF AMERICAN ORGANIZATION 


The year 1902-3 will go down in history 
as a great American strike year, along with 
1835, 1886, 1894 and 1899. Years of labor 
agitation are increasingly characterized by 
a rapid growth in the ranks of organized 
labor. To be sure, this rapid growth is 
characteristic of all live industrial communi- 
ties. Germany has in a decade come to the 
front as a great manufacturing State, and 
the Gewerkschaften have in that country 
tripled their membership from 1893 to 1900, 


as our diagram shows. The trades-unions 
in Great Britain and Ireland have grown 
from a million and a half members in 1892 
to about two millions at the present time. 
But the development in the United States 
has not been comprised within these modest 
limits. The phenomenon is_ cataclysmic. 
The American Federation of Labor—the most 
powerful representative body in the United 
States, comprising at present more than three 
quarters of the forces of organized labor 
had perhaps 200,000 members ten years 
ago. President Gompers at the last annual 
convention in New Orleans announced that 
the organization in eleven months to October 
1902 had added 300,000 to its membership, a 
figure greater than its total enrolment in 
1898 and nearly equal to its membership 
in 1899. Two years ago the United 
States Industrial Commission timidly ven- 
tured the prediction that the number of 
unionists in the country at large had been 
doubled since the resumption of prosperity 
in 1896-7. It was then conservatively esti- 
mated that the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor was 950,000, and that 
the total for the United States, including 
the Railway Brotherhoods, the Knights of 
Labor and other independent organizations, 
was 1,400,000. The New York Bureau of 
Labor, about the same time, figured out a 
total of 1,600,000. We may perhaps content 
ourselves with an estimate of a million and 
a half as the membership of American trades- 
unions two years ago, and of not far from a 
million the year before that. The present 
membership, in 1903, of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor being, let us say, 1,600,000, and 
assuming that the independent organizations 
have at least held their own since 1900, we 
have a total for the United States at the 
present time of about 2,000,000, as against 
about 1,900,000 for Great Britain and Ireland. 
Official statistics from New York State 
confirm these statements of recent growth. 
There were 2,365 unions in existence in that 
commonwealth in March, 1903, as against 
1156 in 1899 and 976 in 1897. Their aggre- 
gate membership had increased during this 
time from 151,000 in 1897 to 357,000 in 
March, 1903. And the end is not yet; 435 
new organizations—in fact, almost half the 
total in New York State in 1897—have been 
chartered since June of this present year. 
The United Brotherhood of Carpenters, 
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as a national body, claims to have added 
30,000 new members in rgor and 35,000 in 
1902. A recent press report from Chicago 
announces that in Illinois the membership 
of trades-unions has doubled within a 
twelvemonth. The full significance of this 
appears only when one considers that the 
number in that city a year ago was probably 
double that of 1898-9, or even later. An 
army of hitherto unorganized women have 
within the last two years been brought 
into line in this locality contributory to 
the same result. 

By the Secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the following table, reproduced 
upon our diagram, is courteously given me 
as representing the growth of that organiza- 
tion. Every affiliated union by the provi- 
sions of the Federation constitution pays 
into the treasury a per capita tax upon its 
membership. The amount of this tax per 
member varies from year to year, but con- 
stituting as it does the basis upon which 
contributions are levied, the statements of 
membership would naturally not tend to 
exaggeration. In many cases it has been 
shown that the returns both of local to 
national unions and of the latter to the 
Federation are considerably below the mem- 
berships, estimated irrespective of financial 
consideration. These figures, then, would 
seem to be within rather than beyond the 
truth. They show the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor upon which 
the per capita tax was actually collected 
in the following years. 


Year Membership Year Membership 
1897 265,600 IQOI 789,500 
1898 279,000 1902 1,025,300 
1899 350,400 1903 = 1,605,593 
1go0o 550,300 


THE RELATIVE UNIONIZATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 


How long will growth in the ranks of 
organized labor continue at this rate? Are 
we, as is so freely asserted, already organized 
up to the limit, or shall we say up to the 
British limit? In other words, how do our 
conditions compare with those of England? 
The population of Great Britain and Ireland 
is little more than half that of the United 
States. We are about neck and neck with 
them at present in the number of trades- 
union members. The United States, how- 
ever, is largely an agricultural country, and 
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we have some millions of Negroes and Indians. 
The census of 1900 enumerated about thirty 
million persons of both sexes over the age of 
ten engaged in gainful occupations. Making 
allowance for the women, young persons 
and ineligibles, it does not appear that a 
proportion greater than from one-sixth to one- 
quarter of our total population constitutes 
what we may perhaps call the industrial 
population. Now, a sixth of our popula- 
tion, which is about double that of Great 
Britain, would about equal the proportion 
of their population more than ten years 
old which their census in 1891 denomi- 
nated the industrial class. In other words, 
while we have twice their population, we 
have only about half as large a proportion 
affected directly or otherwise by the spread 
of industrialism. These are rough and per- 
haps dangerous estimates. Such as they are, 
they lead to the conclusion that conditions 
in the two countries have now reached about 
the same point in regard to the degree of 


unionization among the so-called working 
classes. So much for the movement quanti- 
tatively. As for its quality in the two 


countries, that is another matter to which 
we shall come. 


THE CAUSES OF INCREASED UNIONIZATION 


The principal causes of this remarkable 
growth in trades-unionism are apparent. 
The most immediate ones are, of course, the 
great era of prosperity which has blessed 
the United States since 1897; the spread of 
the so-called combination idea in industry; 
the success of the anthracite coal strike; 
and, finally, the natural acceleration of the 
labor movement, which, like any other, 
tends to spread more rapidly in proportion 
to its age and renown. Of these four causes, 
the first two are temporary, the third is local, 
while the fourth may be permanent or not 
according to the wisdom and moderation of the 
policies adopted by the unions themselves. 
Let us examine them a moment in detail. 

No careful observer can fail to note the 
direct influence of flush times upon labor 
organization. This cause seems to operate, 
however, in different ways during the various 
stages of the era of prosperity. At its 
inception, organization follows the natural 
desire of working-men to secure their due 
share in the general welfare. Later on, 
with the rise of prices and increased cost of 
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living, organization becomes imperative as an 
engine for enforcing the demand for a living 
wage under the new conditions. It is unfor- 
tunate as a rule that this demand in an acute 
form is usually postponed until too late. 
After a high standard of profits has become 
fixed, it impels the employer to shift the 
burden of increased wages upon the general 
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this last stage of development that the so- 
called ‘‘strike years” occur. Viewed in 
this light, they would seem to be a presage 
of a not distant period of declining values. 
With the periodic fluctuations in prosperit, 
it has become almost axiomatic that wages 
are the last to rise and the first to fall. The 
organization of labor, having perhaps tardily 
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CHART SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF TRADES-UNION MEMBERSHIP AND CAPITALIZATION 
OF INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 


Note that while the organization of new enterprizes line has varied greatly from year to year, the labor union line shows a steady 
and rapid increase 


public. We have seen how this has worked 
in the anthracite coal industry. All and 
more than all of the increase granted in 
wages is added to the price of products. 
In this way does the rope twist tighter and 
tighter about the throat of the consumer. 
An inevitable subsidence of demand, with 


Stagnation in trade, follows. It is during 


gained its share in the uplifting of values, 
is then speedily forced to assume the defen- 
sive for the wages so established on a stag- 
nant or declining market. 

The influence of the spread of monoply 
in the so-called trust movement of the last 
few years has also produced a direct effect 
upon the working classes. They with the 
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rest of the general public see the result of 
monopoly in the prevalence of extortionate 
prices for staple commodities; and, even if 
they do not run afoul of it in their own 
experience, they hear the benefits of the 
absolute control of labor extolled by the 
apostles and promoters of industrial combi- 
nations. In my humble judgment, the trust 
movement has given a powerful fillip to the 
progress of trades-unionism in this way. As 
showing the chronological sequence in the 
two phenomena of combination in labor and 
capital respectively, one of the accompanying 
diagrams is not without interest. It is based 
upon a careful summary annually compiled 
by the New York Journal of Commerce. 
The sudden outbreak of monopolistic corpo- 
rate promotion in 1899 rose, as is shown, to 
a climax in a capitalization of new corpora- 
tions within a twelvemonth of nearly two and 
a quarter billion dollars. This was followed 
by the aftermath of recombination in the 
steel industry in 1901. Both of these events 
have passed into history. But it can not 
fail to be observed that the sudden growth 
of the great labor trust dates not from 1897, 
when prosperity began, but from the year 
1900, which immediately followed the wild 
outbreak of industrial monopolization in the 
preceding year. 

The trust movement, without doubt, gave 
added impulse to the labor combination 
movement. On top of it, at just the right 
time to produce its maximum propagandist 
effect, came the great coal strike of last year. 
By reason of its magnitude and duration, 
but more especially because of its advertise- 
ment of the dire dependence of the great 
public upon a dual monopoly of coal and 
labor, this strike is perhaps the most notable 
one in our industrial history. A _ great 
economic sore in the mining industry was 
made apparent to the general public. The 
manly and courageous stand taken by 
President Roosevelt applied a just and proper 
remedy—arbitration. But arbitration can 
be consequent only upon organization in 
some form or other. It was a great victory 
for labor—nor most important in its gain of 
Wages, or even its betterment of industrial 
conditions—but of inestimable value as 
establishing clearly the desirability for the 
sake of peace, if not the right for the sake of 
humanity, of compelling both parties to the 
labor contract to submit their rival claims to 
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the judgment of ar. independent and impartial 
umpire. The effect of ‘he strike upon organ- 
ization is pretty clearly shown by the follow- 
ing figures giving t'1c growth of paid-up 
membership of the United Mine Workers of 
America. These are the official statistics 
of averages at the close of each year as fur- 
nished me by the Secretary 


Years Members Years Members 
1897 O94 19OI 198,024 
18908 32,902 1902 175,307 
1899 61,887 1903 (Sept.) 268,000 
1900 I! 5 521 


The miners estimate that there are in addi- 
tion some 57,000 members not paying the per 
capita tax, bringing the total up to 325,000. 
Quite an army this, to have organized within 
six years. In the official figures for Great 
Britain there are only about 500,000 members 
of trades-unions in mining and quarrying. 
That the American miners have _ trebled 
their numbers since 1go00, and have added 
about 100,000 since 1902, is to be ascribed 
to the great strike. And that its effect has 
been widespread throughout the entire realm 
of labor organization cannot be doubted for 
a moment. 

As for the final cause of the spread of trades- 
unionism which we have mentioned, namely, 
the acceleration due to its own growth, one 
has but to read the trades-union periodicals 


in order to understand its potency. Read, 
for example, ‘What our Organizers are 
Doing,” in the Federationist, the official 


publication of the American Federation of 
Labor. This body has no less than forty 
regularly salaried organizers in the field, 
and at last accounts had 1,111 district organ- 
izers engaged in the same work. A system- 
atic attempt, replacing the hitherto disorgan- 
ized effort, is being made to bring the great 
labor force of the country into martial array. 
The machinery is perfected, and with each 
year’s trial becomes more efficient for its own 


end. It will take violent lapses of prosperity 
and many serious reverses to disestablish 
this organization. The members may 


dwindle; there may be deserters in time of 
strife; but the influence of organization on 
a large scale can not fail of an effect. Utter 
rout can ensue only by reason of failure of 
the leaders to appreciate their responsibilities. 
The annihilation of the Knights of Labor 
after 1886 is a good illustration of this ever- 
present possibility. 
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THE FUTURE OF LABOR ORGANIZATION 

To attempt a forecast of the labor organiza- 
tion movement is difficult and dangerous. 
We have no precedent for the present sudden 
outburst of organization except the disas- 
trous experience of the Knights of Labor in 
the decade after 1880. That the number of 
Unionists can be permanently maintained at 
its present high figure seems open to serious 
doubt. The leaders are naturally enthusias- 
tic. They predict that before the middle 
of next year the two-million mark for the 
American Federation of Labor alone will 
have been reached. On the other hand, 
various forces tending to retard the move- 
ment are already distinguishable. Some of 
them are in fact suggested by our analysis 
of the causes which have led to the present 
growth. An immediate effect would doubt- 
less be produced by an industrial panic or 
a period of commercial depression. Then, 
again, there is the organized opposition 
among employers to be reckoned with. 
Such organizations are springing up on every 
side. Some of them may indeed be willing, 
as in the coal business in Chicago, to 
join hands with the labor organizations in 
fleecing the public. But more of them, and 
especially those employers who are outside 
the great industrial combinations, will not per- 
mit dictation from their employees, without 
contest, beyond a certain point. Still another 
obstacle to the spread of trades-unionism is 
found in its contest with the rights of individ- 
ual members. Unless there be moderation 
and wisdom in permitting a certain degree 
of freedom to trade-union members, there 
is bound to be defection from the ranks. 
There is a point of satiety beyond which the 
appetite of the most ardent trades-union mem- 
ber will not proceed. Not all can be leaders, 
and, after all, a trades-union is a democratic 
body, dependent for its success upon the 
content and loyalty of its constituents. 

This sudden and phenomenal rise of our 
American Unions, accomplishing what the 
British organizations have taken a _ half- 
century to effect, should induce an attitude 
of great conservatism on the part of our 
labor leaders, not only in their dealings with 
employers and the public, but with their 
followers as well. That it does not always 
do so is cause for regret to well-wishers of 
industrial. progress; for mistakes at this 
time may have far-reaching results. Em- 
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ployers are alive to the situation. The 
public is interested. And it is of the utinost 
‘mportance that the rank and file of the 
unions should realize their responsibilities 
for their own best good. 

Our figures show that an immense number 
of untrained unionists have been suddenly 
inducted into the ranks. Many of them 
have doubtless joined without full realiza- 
tion of the effect upon théir own rights 
which -uch action entails. The raw 
trades-unionist in his attitude toward the 
leaders of the organization is not unlike the 
timid investor who for the first time entrusts k 
his capital to the tender mercies of a board 
of directors. Both alike fail to realize that 
the directors are in reality their agents and 
not their masters. It will take time to digest 
the great mass of inexperienced unionists 
who have been recently recruited from the 
ranks of labor. Bankers complain that the 
speculative market is burdened at the present 
time with an enormous mass of undigested 
securities. Applying this figure to the labor 
situation, | would suggest that our labor 
organizations are not unlikely to suffer at l 
the present time from an over-supply of raw 
trades-unionists. For the time being, the 


ce on 


movement may be top-heavy. Everything ne 
is in the hands of the leaders. It is always 

possible that some of them will be ill-advised p: 
and hasty in the internal policy which they he 
adopt, as well as arrogant in their attitude its 
toward the non-unionist and the public. m: 
Whether in future the process of digestion ha 
will be applied to the horde of newly initi- pre 
ated members or to the present leaders es] 
themselves time alone can determine. But pre 
until the new members are on their feet, and pai 
have time to get their bearings as members fac 
of an organized body, the reputation of the im] 
movement is in the hands of the trades- 

union officials. hh 


The final causé tending to limit the spread 
of trades-unionism in the United States lies 
in the attitude of the courts and legislatures. 
These bodies have been and will increasingly 
in future be called upon to decide between 
the rights of the individual and of the many, . 
of the employer and of the employed, and nae 
of both these and the public. No more 
interesting and complicated problem lies in 
the path of legislative and judicial bodies 
than this. Time alone can determine what 
the outcome will be. 
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From a Copley print. Copyright, 1897, by Curtis & Cameron 
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CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT PAINTER 


BY 


H. CAFFIN 


THE GREATEST 





CHARLES 


HAT Fashion should have selected 
John S. Sargent as its pontiff in 
portraiture is quite a curious phe- 
nomenon, 

In the first place, he is preéminently ‘‘a 
painter's painter’; his technical method not 
being of the kind which usually commends 
itself to those who are uninitiated into the 
mystery of fascination of craftsmanship. — It 
has nothing of the sleek finish and obvious 
prettiness that the public, and, perhaps, 
especially the fashionable public, seem to 


prefer. Moreover, Sargent is less than most 
painters a flatterer of his subject. His 
faculty of observation is as clear and 


impartial as a mirror, while the personal 
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FRIEZE OF THE PROPHETS 


Copyright, 18907, by Curtis & Cameron 


quality in his work, the enthusiasm whitch 
a painter 
making 

slight 


he experiences, is chiefly that of 
presented with the opportunity of 

an effective picture. When this is 
or lacking his enthusiasm clearly seems to 
flag. And, further, although he is the 
recognized portraitist of fashionable society, 
he holds aloof from social successes and has 
absolutely no taste or aptitude for those 
maneuvres by which many painters ingra- 
tiate themselves with the fashionable world. 
A self-contained man, 
tion, he contemplates the “passing show” 
with complete detachment and undisturbed 


of retiring disposi- 


scrutiny. 
The public, indeed, accepting the verdict 
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From a Copley print. Copyright, 1903, by Curtis & Cameron 


GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


of the painters, have persuaded themselves 
into approving it; are eager to be represented 
in a manner that is seldom sympathetic and 
oftentimes callously indifferent, and honor a 
man whose distinguishing characteristic is an 
unconcealed superiority to themselves. 


It is this superiority which is the key to 
Sargent’s position and the secret of his 
artistic ranking: a choiceness and tact of 
refinement, finely tempered, as sincere as 
it is instinctive. He owes it to his parentage 
and to the circumstances of his bringing up. 
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From a Copiey print. Copyright, 1894, by Curtis & Camercn 


MR. JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


His father was a physician of Philadelphia, 
who had retired from practice and settled in 


Florence. Here Sargent’s youth was spent 
in the intimacy of a cultivated home and of 
the most artistic surroundings, in habitual 


association with a permanent colony of refined 


and educated people, and in the atmosphere 
of a city which perhaps more than any other 
combines a prodigality of impressions with 
a singular reserve of spirit. The young man 
himself was extraordinarily sensitive to both 
kinds of influence; quick to absorb, withal of 
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From the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THE LATE MR. HENRY G. MARQUAND 
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a modest, penetrating and reflective tempera- 
ment. He had the aptness of his race and, 
either by nature or by cultivation, a habit of 
patient, thorough acquisitiveness to which 
the American student rarely attains. By 
the time that the scene of his studies was 
changed from Florence to Paris he had 
acquired some proficiency in portraiture by 
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copying the old Venetian masters, and was 
already possessed of what remairs lacking 
to many painters throughout their whole 
lives—a refined and exquisite taste. 

In Paris he came under the influence of 
Carolus-Duran, one of the most effectual of 
modern teachers and himself a_ portrait 
painter of distinction. His art-creed was 
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in line with Manet’s, derived from a study 
of Velasquez; a realism tempered with 
pictorial motives. It involved, that is to 
say, no psychological insight, but was satis‘ed 
with the objective appearances; or rather, 
aimed to set down candidly the impression 
which the appearances had produced upon 
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EDWIN BOOTH 


the painter’s mind, intent upon painter-like 
probems: the dignity of line, for example; 
the delicate differences of color value in 
the receding planes of the picture; the con- 
sequent rendering of atmosphere; the placing 
of the figure actually in space and the vivid 
realization of a gesture or fugitive expression 
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Carolus-Duran these 
charac- 


With 


face. 
concentrated 
teristic fondness for sumptuous and dainty 


the 
were 


upon 
motives upon a 
textures, so that he became successful as a 
portrait painter of mundane elegance. Yet 
he was even more successful as a teacher, 
imparting to his pupils the craftsmanship of 
modeling by planes instead of by lights and 
shadows, encouraging a facile brush-work 
that, whether bold or sensitive, should be 
direct and full of meaning. 

Such was the master, brilliant, if superficial, 
to whom Sargent came. With quiet, unques- 
tioning application he proceeded to absorb 
the master’s method, and so effectually that 
a portrait of Carolus which he executed 
during his student days proved that he had 
assimilated all the master could teach and 
was himself a master. Subsequently he 
visited Madrid and gained personal acquaint- 
ance with the works of Velasquez; and from 
this time his technique, as the individual 
expression of his own point of view, was 
matured and became, what it remains today, 
singularly accomplished, a marvel even to 
his fellow artist. 

Indeed, it is they alone who can adequately 
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From a Copley print. 
PENCIL STUDY 


Copyright, 1899, by Curtis & Cameron 


appreciate its merit, since they know by 
experience how wide a gap often separates 
the actions of the mind and hand; whereas 
it is one of the marvels of Sargent’s technique 
that the processes of perception and execu- 
tion seem identical. In a sense, no doubt, 
they are. That is to what finally 
appears upon the canvas has generally been 
the direct and immediate expression of a 
powerful impulse; but meanwhile, below the 
assurance of the stroke may lie hidden the 
traces of many fumblings and uncertainties. 

For Sargent’s facility is not perpetually 
on top. His genius rather works like a 
high-mettled hound. Once in a_ while it 
may burst immediately upon the full scent, 
but more often works faithfully over the 
ground, trying here and there, now with 
a lead and then again a check, until finally 
it is hot-foot upon the trail and leaps to its 
quarry. It is an honorable characteristic 
of his that, although he is in such request, 
he does not hesitate to use the scraper, and 
shirks no labor of working over and over again 
upon a troublesome passage, never willingly 
relinquishing a canvas until it represents 
satisfactorily what he feels to be the best he 
can do with the subject. 


say, 
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In the ceiling decoration at the Boston Library 
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From a Copley print. 
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The result is that his portraits, unless, 
perhaps, in very rare instances, never show 
any traces of labor or fatigue; what is pre- 
sented to the eye has the appearance of 
vigorous spontaneity; every stroke is vitally 
significant—to borrow a simile from Carlyle: 
each canvas is like a watch with a glass dial; 
one can peer through and see the works and 
fancy, at least, that one intelligently follows 
the movements. Or, again, it is a case of 
the conjuror, disdaining all subterfuge and so 
assured of his dexterit: that he condescends 
to show you how it’s done. And, even while 
we comprehend the trick, we are dazzled by 
the baffling simplicity of the sleight of hand. 

Not that technique such as Sargent’s is 
to be regarded merely as a trick of hand. 
It is primarily the product of very clear, 
keen thinking. The artist forms a mental 
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vision of the effect which he wishes to rend 
and then by analysis discovers what is 
salient element, eliminating everything un, 
sential, accidental or confusing, until in 
mind he has reduced the appearance, a 
were, to its lowest terms—the terms whi 
are most suitable for expression—and t] 
fits to them the expression most appropriait: 
Thus, the respective acts of mind and hand 
are brought into direct accord—a_ procs 
after all, analogous to that of the mechanician 
when he constructs a new application of 
movement. 

Movement, also, and construction are 
conspicuous features of a Sargent portrait. 
The head has always constructive power 
and bulk, in most cases an extraordinary 
vitality of construction; the figure, whether 
exposed or clothed, is firmly and surely 
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The new decoration in the Boston Library, that Mr. Sargent placed during his recent trip 
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realized, and with a flexible ease of gesture. 
Such variety also! Notwithstanding the 
number of his portraits and the usually 
artless naturalness of the pose, it is quite 
remarkable what a freshness of arrangement 
each presents. The explanation seems to be 
that Sargent catches as if by intuition the 
characteristic pose and gesture of a sitter, 
even to the little niceties of difference that 
distinguish the ways in which two persons 
will assume a position practically identical. 
For two ladies may seat themselves upon a 
sofa; the direction of the bodies and the 
disposition of the limbs may correspond, 
and yet there will be some subtle shade of 
difference in the pose and gesture of each 
corresponding to her separate temperament 
or habit of body. It is this simultaneous 
apprehension of the specific trait as well as 
of the general bearing of a sitter that is so 
notable in Sargent. He scarcely peers below 
the exterior of his subject; seldom, if ever, 
penetrates its psychology, but at a glance 
and with generally unerring accuracy and 
completeness seems to grasp the tout ensemble 
that is presented to the eye. 

When, as in the portrait of Mr. Marquand 
in the Metropolitan Museum, the face is 
worn with time and graven by experience; 
when, in fact, character shows conspicuously 
in the lineaments and hands, Sargent gives 
us a memorable piece of psychological por- 
traiture. So, too, when he paints George 
Henschel, an intimate friend, a musician 
like himself; while his pictures of children 
render completely the sweet spontaneousness 
of child nature. Otherwise his portraits, 
for the most part, represent persons as they 
might appear at a reception or in the more 
intimate formality of an occasional visit; 
studies of manners, or at the most of traits 


rather than of character. Within these 
limits, however, they have a_ surprising 
reality of life and individuality. On the 


opening night of that remarkable exhibition 
of his works which was held at Copley Hall, 
in Boston, in 1899, a reception was given, and 
I remember so well the effect produced upon 
the imagination as I viewed the scene from 
the elevation of a few steps which raised 
me a little above the guests and to the level 
of the pictures. The figures on the ‘wall 
seemed to have stepped up out of the throng 
upon the floor; they were the same kind of 
people, conducting themselves in much the 
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same way, similarly a /a mode and mannered; 
representing a correspondence of types and 
the same sort of differences of traits. Indeed, 
to myself, a stranger in the room, the figures 
on the wall soon began to seem more real 
than the actual people below. 

Such a fancy was not altogether 
sensical, and may be compared with a shrewd 
observation made concerning Sargent’s recent 
portrait of William M. Chase, ‘‘That it 
more like Chase than Chase himself.’’ This 
by a happy paradox hits off the quality of 
Sargent’s realism. It is not, on the 
hand, a rigidly exact and formal record such 
as can scarcely escape being commonplace, 
nor is it, on the other hand, merely a loose 
resume; but it represents an impression vivid, 
composite and concise, the net product of a 
rarely acute and cultivated observation. 
Moreover, it is thoroughly a painter’s ore 
for interest in the personality of the sub- 


non- 


is 


one 


ject should not obscure the masterly itn- 
pressionism of treatment: the way in 
which the subject has been viewed as a 


picture, offering opportunities for painter-like 
skill in the rendering of light, atmosphere and 
draperies, tones and values; and the terse, 
piquant manner in which the character of 
figure, costume and accessories is indicated. 
What, for instance, could be more masterful 
than the rendering of the hands in the Mar- 
quand portrait? With a few bold, frank 
strokes not only their structure is suggested, 
but also their character, their nervous sensi- 
bility and the pathetic feebleness of age. 
Sometimes, it is true, the rendering of the 
hands is very far from this perfection. | 
can recall the portrait of a lady in which one 
of the hands, laid upon her lap, was so 
brusquely indicated that thumb and fingers 
were in an indistinguishable jumble. There 
was neither construction nor feeling. 

How shall one explain the fact? Was the 
portrait claimed before Sargent had _ thor- 
oughly completed it; or had he overlooked 
the hand; or did he let it go, as being of 
minor importance in comparison with some- 
thing else which occupied him more? This 
last reason, at any rate, seems to be adopted, 
rather as an affectation, by many portrait 
painters who have modeled their methods 
upon Sargent’s, until there comes to be some 
reasonableness in the question which one 
overheard at the Paris Exposition, ‘Why 
do Americans scamp the hands?” 
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Sargent’s attitude of mind toward a 
sitter seems to be entirely professional; for 
the most part without sympathy, equally 
free from cynicism, simply and partly objec- 
tive. In its peculiar intimacy it corresponds 
to the relations between physician and patient, 
or lawyer and client, except that these are 
privileges, whereas Sargent’s diagnosis and 
his analysis of a client’s strong and weak 
points are published to the world. Conse- 
quently it is seldom possible to speak with 
perfect frankness of a portrait by him. 
One may be enthusiastic about its pictorial 
qualities, its masterly craftsmanship and 
truth to life; but approaching a considera- 
tion of the record of the sitter’s personality, 
one hesitates. It is so intimate, so free from 
evasion; hinting at weaknesses and failings, 
sometimes by what is included, at other 
*mes by discreet omission, that it would 
be insidious to describe in words the full 
impression received. One can, therefore, 
only cite examples in vaguest terms. 

I recall a portrait of a lady in a toilet 
of shell-pink, ravishingly dainty, exquisite, 
sweetness itself, at a first glance. But her 
two children have come in; they stand with 
conscious constraint behind the sofa; the lady 
without removing her eyes from yourself, 
so evidently her admirer, lifts one hand 
to the children with that elegant gesture of 
maternal affectation which a fashionable 
woman in the presence of an outsider dis- 
plays for the children to whom she is almost 
entirely a stranger. In a moment you 
detect the flaw in this exquisite blossom. 
Again I recall a group of famous beauties, and 
the fact that Sargent had dared to make 
delicate allusion to the wear of life upon the 


face of at least one of them. Or again a 
lady of fashion, not too scrupulously discreet. 
The hint was conveyed with consummate 
tact, without feeling of any kind, merely in 
the way of well-bred recognition of a fact. 

In these as in almost all his portraits 
Sargent would seem to be less interested in 
the individual than in the type which he 
or she _ represents. Holding aloof from 
society, he appears to view its members as 
an assortment of puppets playing their parts, 
simple or complex, of grace and elegance, 
weakness or sordidness. He is too far off 
to hear the words of the comedy or to care 
about the mainsprings of the action, but 
the gesturings of the actors and the hints of 
character on their faces reach him in a series of 
impressions. Then, when he is confronted with 
an individual, he finds in him or her a specimen 
of the type, and proceeds to a closer analysis, 
but of characteristics rather than of charac- 
ter. So from the point of view of character 
his portraits seem insufficient beside those, for 
example, of Watts and Lenbach. They lack 
the depth of seriousness of the Englishman’s, 
the psychological insight of the German’s; 
their manner and spirit is French, brilliantly 
versatile and epigrammatic. Yet in grasp 
of facts as well as in mastery of style they 
pass far beyond such portrayals of modish 
millinery as Carolus and his kind affect, and 
equally stop short of the excessive actuality 
of Boldini. They reflect always his refined 
taste, as exacting as it is discreet. 

He has accomplished a vast amount of 
work, which, it may not be too much to say, 
is likely to be regarded some day as the 
most extraordinary series of personal memoirs 
that the history of painting has to show. 





A PERSONAL SKETCH OF MR. SARGENT, BY EVAN MILLS 


R. JOHN S. Sargent is a_ typical 
M example of the modern cosmo- 
politan man, the man whose habits 

of thought and life make him at home every- 
where, and whose training has been such 
as to preclude the least touch of chauvinism. 
Such a man has become possible only during 
the last fifty years, and then only in the case 
of an occasional American. For the man 
born and bred in Europe of European parents 


must of necessity be influenced by naticnal 
feelings that can not but make impossible 
any true detached cosmopolitanism. In the 
case of an American born and bred abroad, 
the only feelings that can possibly arise are 
those that come of cold selection; he is 
unattached to anything, and though living 
among and with the different European 
peoples, he never becomes one with them in 
sentiment or local bias. It would be impos- 
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sible for one of the European States to produce 
such a man as has come from the happy 
combination of American birth and wholly 
European training. 

Mr. Sargent, although born of American 
parents and warmly claimed as an American 
in this country, has none of the traits that 
one would ordinarily look for as indicative 
of his nationality. He has spent in all only 
about a year in this country, having come 
here for the first time when about twenty 
years old. Born in Florence, first taught to 


speak in German, educated in Italy, France, 


and Germany, having studied art in Italy, 
France and Spain, and having married and 
settled permanently in England, he is thor- 
oughly cosmopolitan. Judging from his 
speech, manner, gait, and the countless little 
tricks peculiar to each country, Mr. Sargent 
appears to be a well-bred Englishman. He 
is phlegmatic, and anything but brilliant in 
conversation, lacking totally the verve and 
quickness of adaptability that make the 
typical American interested and interesting 
anywhere and in any company.  Bashful 
and retiring, he has no presence, and cannot 
collect his thoughts when suddenly called 
upon. Physically, also, he would pass for 
an Englishman, being thick in the shoulders, 
tall, florid in comploxion, and bearing the 
marks cbout his eyes of full living. 

Since the time he was a little boy his every 
interest has been artistic, his mother having 
fostered in every way the talent he early 
showed for drawing. When he went up to 
Paris to enter the atelier of Carolus Duran, 
he tool: with him a portfolio of drawings that 
are still remembered by the men who were 
there at the time. Duran, though having a 
most masterly control of tone and color, was 
never strong in his drawing, and did not 
insist on it so much as is the custom of other 
teachers. The portfolio was opened, and the 
drawings examined with expressions of sur- 
prise on all sides; and although they showed 
atraining that was totally at variance with 
his own principles, Duran was so impressed 
that the young American was readily and 
cordially received. One drawing in partic- 
ular took the eye of the master—a study in 
pencil and water-color of some ivy trailing 
about a window, that, remarkable for the 
firm and delicate handling of the leaves and 
tendrils, showed that the boy who had 
done it was already a master of the use of 
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the pencil. Because of the great friendship 
that later sprang up between master and 
pupil, Sargent got a training that today is 
all too rare, as Duran made him his assistant 
in carrying out some of the great paintings 
that he had been commissioned to do for the 
French Government. 

His career at the atelier of Duran was 
short, as he soon found that he had learned 
all that his master could teach him. Before 
leaving, however, Sargent painted a portrait 
of Duran which still remains one of the 
most remarkable things he has ever done. 
Remarkable in many ways, the most remark- 
able thing about this celebrated portrait is 
that the style and manner there shown, 
although the work of a boy of twenty-three 
or twenty-four, are still those of the master. 
For though a most studious and painstaking 
and curious student of technic, forever travel- 
ing and seeing and studying the masterpieces 
of past times and the work of today, Sargent 
has never seen fit to change the manner that 
he developed so early. To be sure, his taste 
and his sense of color have developed 
greatly, his earlier work having had a ten- 
dency to be cold, yet what one may call his 
main thesis has remained the same. 

At various times he has been very much 
under the influence of one or the other of the 
different French. masters, one summer even 
having followed Monet about, sketching land- 
scapes and marines in his style, doing most 
marvelous things in rude sketches. All 
that he has learned, however, he has assimi- 
lated so well that one can not attribute 
any specific thing to the influence of any 
other master. Even while doing wonderful 
sketches in the style of this or the other man, 
he has always gone back to his chosen method 
for his serious and published work. 

Perhaps the thing that strikes most people 
in his work is what one may call the touch 
of malice. This was extremely prominent 
in his student days, when he was in the habit 
of drawing animals that were the greatest 
possible likeness of the people he saw about 
him in the cafés and‘ the theatres, Though 
this feeling is still to be noticed in his work, 
it should not be thought to be the result of 
ill-will or of personal feeling, for, from the 
minute that a person has assumed the pose, 
Sargent loses all interest in him as a person, 
and becomes wrapped up in the possibilities 
that he presents for artistic presentation. 
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This faculty of absolute detachment is 
perhaps the most marked trait of Sargent, the 
man. A tremendous worker, having on his 
recent trip painted more portraits than he 
spent weeks in this country, and having also 
in the same time placed and given the final 
touches to his decorations in the Boston 
Library, he lives and thinks only for his art, 
not caring overmuch for reading, and not 
being at all interested in society. In fact, 
his whole attitude is that of the curious and 
deeply interested observer of external appear- 
ances. Highly intellectual, neither his work 
nor his manner give much evidence of sym- 
pathy, kindliness or heartiness. This was 
noticeable in his youth, when he was thought 
to be rather romantic, for even then when a 
great reader his favorites were Shelley and 
Baudelaire, both of whom are more remark- 
able for their technical qualities than for any 


THE 


ACQUISITIONS IN HALF A CENTURY 
STATES—AN EVER-CONTINUOUS POLICY 


great definite human sympathy. This de- 
tached intellectuality he carries even into 
his recreation, for when tired to exhaustion 
by a day’s work he seeks rest in playing 
Chopin or Beethoven by the hour. 

Mr. Sargent is perhaps the most notabk 
instance in our day of the man whose latent 
possibilities have been steadily fostered in 
the way that was ultimately to bring him to 
success. Born of rich and cultivated gentk 
folk, and given a sympathetic and cosmo 
politan education, he has never known worry 
in the way that so many painters have 
known it, and he has had nothing to stand 
in the way of his development. Backed by 
fortune, culture and luck, by hard and devoted 
work toward a single end, he has had the good 
or the bad fortune, as one may look at it, to 
have no personality and no history aside and 
distinct from that of his paintings. 
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LARGER IN AREA THAN THE UNITED 
OF EXTENSION THROUGH ALL CHANGES 


OF CZARS AND MINISTERS—THE EXPLOITATION OF DESIRABLE TERRITORY B\ 


SUBSIDIZED CORPORATIONS—THE RESTRICTION OF TRADE FROM OTHER NATIONS 
—TOLD BY AN EYE-WITNESS OF THE ABSORPTION OF MANCHURIA AND MONGOLIA 


BY 


CHARLES W. BARNABY 


HE general surprise and consternation 
caused by Russia’s demands on 

China last April in regard to Man- 

churia and Mongolia, and the disposition, 
even in official circles, to discredit any real 
intention on the part of Russia to annex 
these countries, is one of the incompre- 
hensible features of the times. Even before 
she undertook to make her long-promised 
withdrawal from Manchuria contingent upon 
China’s agreeing to these demands, which 
virtually ceded Manchuria and Mongolia to 
Russia, it is difficult to conceive how any 
one could, in view of the several centuries’ 
demonstration by Russia of her aspirations 
in regard to acquiring additional territory 
and of her methods of accomplishing the 
desired end, have any other idea than that 
she has all along intended to appropriate 


those countries; and that any one should 
still doubt Russia’s intention after these 
demands—which are a direct violation of 
her pledges — were made known, is simp} 
astounding. For, while it is well known that 
Russia took advantage of the Boxer uprising 
to occupy and uphold Manchuria, the fact 
that she also occupied Mongolia seems to 
have escaped notice. 

Various are the expedients which Russia 
brings into requisition in carrying out her 
ends. Privileges are obtained for her mer 
chants and caravans to pass into or througli 
the coveted country for trade; to open stores 
and banks; to trade at ports and navigate 
rivers; to establish post routes, with their 
various stations for exchange of drivers and 
horses; and to install consuls at variou 
places. Concessions are secured for cutting 
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timber, or operating mines on certain tracts 
of land, and rights are procured whereby 
Russia and her subjects may buy land and 
build consulates, stores and factories. and also 
dwellings for those who are connected with 
the various enterprises. Rights are also 
obtained, or taken, to protect consulates 
and other Russian property, and to protect 
the Christian subjects of an unchristian gov- 
ernment. Army reconnoitering expeditions 
are sent into the country with goods, disguised 
as merchants, or accompanied by a detach- 
ment of Cossacks, and claiming to be purely 
scientific expeditions. Out of pure generosity 
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concessions which when asked for are repre- 
sented as unimportant, assume great signifi- 
cance after they are granted, and are rigor- 
ously enforced and greatly expanded. What 
may pose as a legitimate and_ perfectly 
harmless business arrangement is extended, 
later construed by Russia, to cover 
privileges far beyond anything the victim 
ever dreamed of. The concessions which 
Russia exacts from others are rarely accom- 
panied with equivalent or adequate returns, 
and more often nothing is granted in ex- 
Frequently some small fayvor—or 
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MAP SHOWING THE 
and solicitude for the welfare of her neighbors, 
she engages to watch over the conduct of 
Russian merchants located within their gates, 
and ‘‘permits”’ the prospective victims to 
employ Russian officers to reorganize their 
armies, and lends them money. 

In some cases these arrangements may be 
made in good faith and with honest inten- 
tions, but usually they are largely or solely 
for the ,opportunity they afford for getting 
the territory in her control; and, under 
pretext of establishing, furthering and_pro- 
tecting these interests, privileges and favors, 
she sends Russian subjects, supplies and even 
troops into the territory. Privileges and 


RUSSIAN ADVANCES IN 


ASIA DURING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS 
made the pretext upon which a concession 
of great importance is demanded. 

When her operations in new territory arouse 
the suspicions of the outside world and she 
is accused of overstepping her rights and 
pledges, she assumes an air of injured inno 
cence, renounces any intention or desire of 
acquisition, and is profuse in explanations 
and excuses intended to deceive the inquisitor 
as to her real intentions. Then, if she does 
not consider the time ripe for a final bold 
stroke, she accompanies the denials with 
promises and a feint of withdrawing from her 
position, knowing full well from past experi- 
ences that such action is sufficient to cause 
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the busy world to discredit and soon forget 
the charges against her, and thus enable her 
at her leisure to carry the preliminary 
operations through another stage without 
molestation. If, however, Russia feels that 
the proper’ time has arrived, she takes 
advantage of the lull caused by her denial 
to strengthen her position in the new territory, 
rushing in new troops and supplies and build- 
ing forts and barriers. Meanwhile, the world’s 
mind is bewildered by the conflict between 
Russian denials on one side and persistent 
rumors on the other, and when the Powers 
finally come to their senses sufficiently to 
grasp the situation and demand an explana- 
tion, Russia, in feigned surprise, remonstrates 
and coolly informs her accusers that they 
are laboring under some unaccountable 
delusion, as the territory referred to has been 
‘Russian sphere” for lo! these many years, 
and is at present so thoroughly Russianized 
that it is remarkable any doubt should arise 
at this late day as to its being Russian 
territory. That there may be no further 
question, however, Russia now politely 
informs the Powers that she has for some 
time been and expects to remain in possession 
of that particular section of the earth. 

While we may not approve the under- 
handed methods resorted to by Russia in 
extending her territory, we can not but 
admire the audacity, ability and patience 
exhibited in her scheming, working and long 
waiting for the consummation of a pet ex- 
pansion project. Success may be a matter 
of a few years without rebuff, or it may be a 
matter of centuries with relapses or apparent 
abandonments—for Russia rarely entirely 
abandons a project until she has accom- 
plished her purpose. 


MONGOLIA 


Russia’s latest acquisition, Mongolia, is 
supposed to be a part of the Chinese Empire. 
[t lies north of China proper, along the south 
line of Siberia and west of Manchuria. Being 
entirely shut in by these exclusive countries, 
far from the coast and ordinary lines of 
travel, it is comparatively little known to 
the outside world. 

It is, outside of Siberia, one of the largest 
countries of Asia, covering 1,288,000 square 
miles—more than three-fourths as large as 
Russia and nearly four times as large as 
Manchuria, while Mongolia and Manchuria 


together are more than half as large as the 
United States, exclusive of Alaska and out- 
side possessions. The Desert of Gobi occupies 
a considerable portion of central Mongolia, 
but it is not a true desert, supporting as it 
does nearly all kinds of animal and vegetable 
life and forming no small part of the pastur- 
age of that greatest grazing country of the 
Old World. . 

Although Mongolia has been a part of the 
Chinese Empire for the greater part of the 
past two centuries, China has not exercised 
much authority over it, and the Mongol has 
been largely at liberty to follow his own 
desires in method of government and conduct. 
The only tribute which has been heretofore 
required from the country has been a certain 
number of men to serve in the Chinese army, 
the tax usually demanded in such cases not 
being required. China’s recent move toward 
making Mongolia a regular province of the 
Empire is largely responsible for the demands 
made on her by Russia last April, one of 
which was that the state of administration 
of Mongolia should remain unchanged. 

As first given out, this demand read, 
‘Administration of Manchuria,’ and _ the 
Powers were at a loss as to its meaning, but 
it was ascertained later that the clause 
referred to Mongolia. The natives of 
Mongolia are the true Mongols, from whom 
there are good reasons for believing that the 
Chinese, Japanese and other Mongolian races 
are descended. . 

But no one would recognize in the Mongols 
of today the warlike race which once con- 
quered and ruled over all of the territory 
between Germany and the Pacific. They 
are now a non-aggressive, good-natured, 
simple-minded people, clothed in sheepskin 
or crude cloth garments, dwelling in tents, 
and tending their flocks and herds of sheep, 
goats, cattle, camels and horses; and, barring 
its dogs and the rigorous winters, Mongolia 
may be said to be an emblem of mildness. 
During fifteen months’ sojourn and hundreds 
of miles of travel in the country I never 
saw any fighting or quarreling among the 
natives, and manslaughter is practically 
unknown, except in rare cases near tlhe 
Chinese border. There is probably no place 
on the face of the earth where man, woman 
or child could be turned loose and be as free 
from danger from man or beast as in Mongolia. 
The natives carry no weapons of offense 
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Occasionally one of them is seen 


or defense. 
carrying a peculiarly constructed flint-lock 
rifle to shoot game, but as their religion is 
against killing even wild animals there are 
comparatively few rifles among them. 
Russia has for some years been paying 
court to the unsuspecting Mongol, who is not 


insusceptible to the influence of money, 
flattery and promise of improved conditions 
under Russian control. On the other hand, 
the Chinaman has developed a strong dislike 
for the Mongol, and the feeling has reached 
such a point as to make it unsafe for the 
Mongol to enter into parts of China. The 
‘old Mongol markets”’ in Peking and Tientsin 
which formerly played an important part in 
the trade between China and Mongolia have 
consequently been abandoned by the Mongol. 
These circumstances have tended to turn 
the sentiments of the people from China 
toward Russia, and, to all appearances, the 
Mongol is not adverse to Russian advances. 

In 1892 a telegraph line was completed 
from Verkhne Udinsk, situated on the 
Siberian railroad about fifty miles east of 
Lake Baikal, to Peking, by way of the caravan 
and postal route. Up to this time foreigners 
had been excluded from Mongolia, even 
missionaries not having been admitted, and 
travel was restricted to such as were supplied 
with proper merchants’ passports as provided 
in the treaty of 1860. Ten years ago, how- 
ever, these restrictions were removed, and 
numerous missionaries and Russians have 
gone into the country. 

A large syndicate, composed of Russians of 
title and wealth close to the Crown, being 
lured by characteristic oriental tales of rich 
gold deposits of fabulous value among the 
mountains in parts of Mongolia, sent a 
representative provided with the necessary 
authority and funds to secure mining privi- 
leges from the officials, both Chinese and 
Mongolian, in control of the affairs of the 
country. The greatest difficulty to overcome 
was the superstition of the Mongols, who do 
not at the present day disturb the soil for 
any purpose, not even to bury their dead, 
for fear of disturbing the remains of some 
deified ancestors. Bribes, and promises to 
confine their mining operations to unfre- 
quented parts of the mountains, at a sufficient 
distance from the temples and holy places 
to avoid danger of disturbing any ancestral 
remains, induced the Living God and _ his 
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disciples to curb their religious scruples to the 
extent of granting to this syndicate the 
exclusive right to mine an extensive territory 
in northern Mongolia. This syndicate also 
secured the right of way for a railroad through 
Mongolia from Kiachta to Kalgan, over the 
old-established caravan route. I met the 
engineers who were at work on the survey 
of this line in Urga and its vicinity in 1900, and 
in Peking the following year. The Kiachta 
end of this Mongolian line was to connect 
with the Siberian railroad at Verkhne Udinsk. 
150 miles farther north, and the Kalgan end 
was to extend to Peking, Tientsin and the 
coast. A reference to a map will show what 
a ‘“‘short cut’’ this is from the Siberian line 
to the Chinese capital and coast. Numerous 
stores were opened by Russian merchants in 
Urga and other parts of Mongolia, and in 
1900 a branch of the Russo-Chinese Bank, 
that great forerunner and agent of Russian 
control and _ civilization, was established 
at Urga. As a result of all of these enter- 
prises, Russia was very much in evidence at 
the time of my first arrival at Urga in 1goo. 

I arrived in Irkutsk on June 16, rgoo. 
During the trip from St. Petersburg I had 
been struck by the number of Russian officers 
on the train bound for the Pacific coast. 
The first intimation of trouble in the East 
came through notices posted at Irkutsk, 
July 21st, ordering all the military reserves 
to report at the nearest military station, 
which for that section was at Verkhne 
Udinsk, about 200 miles farther east, across 
Lake Baikal. Owing to the restrictions 
which Russia places on the press, and her 
secretive methods, it was some days before 
the cause for calling out the troops was 
known to the general public. My interpreter 
informed me that undoubtedly war had been 
declared between Russia and Japan, and 
that France and Germany would unite with 
Russia, and England and the United States 
with Japan, as such a conflict had been 
expected. : 

The trains moving eastward were packed 
with officers and reserves responding to the 
call, and it was with difficulty that I reached 
Verkhne Udinsk on June 27th, where great 
crowds were assembling. They came by 
train and by horse, and were massed around 
the public buildings from early till late, 
where officers were mustering them in. On 
July 8th I arrived at Troitskosavsk, a military 
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town at the Mongolian frontier south of Lake 
Baikal. Here also I found great military 
activity. Troops were being sent northward 
to Verkhne Udinsk to take trains for the 
fast. At Troitskosavsk I found extensive 
masonry barracks, which, being 150 miles 
south of the Siberian railroad and the post 
route from Russia to the Pacific, and situated 
over 1,500 miles from the coast, and so 
decidedly useless for anything else, can only 
be satisfactorily accounted for by being 
classed among the schemes for securing 
Mongolia. There are few towns, and the 
population is small in that section of the 
country, and there are no hostile neighbors 
across the line. 

There were many rumors at the frontier of 
Boxer troubles at Urga,the capitol of Mongolia, 
about 160 miles farther south. These rumors 
were discredited, however, as there were not 
a great many Chinese in northern Mongolia. 
Having occasion to make my first trip to 
Urga only three weeks from the time the 
outbreak in China became serious, I was not 
entirely free from apprehensions as to the 
results. As there were some boxes of mining 
tools and mail waiting for transport to Urga, 
they were put in my care. I was then 
provided with a Russian passport, which 
stated, in Russian, Chinese and Mongolian 
that I was a Russian merchant traveling in 
the Chinese Empire; also with a document 
from the postal department stating that I was 
a duly appointed custodian of the Russian 
mail. I was assured that no one in those 
parts would dare to interfere with the 
Russian postal service, and so, being armed 
with these documents and several more 
substantial instruments of defense, I set out 
for Urga feeling reasonably secure. The 
boxes of mining tools proved to be cases of 
Winchesters and ammunition for the Russian 
mining camps northeast of Urga. 

When I arrived at Urga I found that the 
rumors of trouble, actual or prospective, 
were groundless, and although remaining in 
the vicinity ‘throughout the Boxer trouble, 
I saw no indication of any difficulty in 
northern Mongolia. Russia, however, did 
not lose this opportunity to fasten her grip 
on the country. 

The Russians became uneasy, notwi'h- 
standing the 7oo-mile desert trip lying be- 
tween Urga and the land of the Boxers, and 
asked their consul to have Russian troops 


sent in to protect them and their property 
Russia refused the troops, whereupon repre- 
sentatives of the Russo-Chinese Bank and 0 
other private companies asked the Russian 
Government to send troops to Urga, agreeing 
to pay for their maintenance. Note how 
naively the scheme was laid: 

Russia could not send her troops into this 
supposedly foreign country of her own 
accord, as it might attract undesirable atten 
tion and unfavorable comment; but having 
sundry excess Cossacks, not needed for 
massacring the Chinese along the Amur 
River, she could allow private interests to 
employ them to protect their own private 
property. 

The resident Chinese governor, upon hearing 
the report of the coming Cossasks, hastened 
in state to the Russian consulate, accom- 
panied by his escort of horsemen, and had an 
interview with the consul and the representa 
tive of the bank and mining interests, but 
his protests were of no avail: the Cossacks 
came. <As_soon as they arrived they pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate that they had come 
to stay by commencing the erection of 
permanent barracks. 

Upon my second trip to Urga, some three 
months later, I found the barracks partly 
completed and occupied, and although the 
Boxer uprising had been quelled two months 
previously and the troops were represented as 
being there at the instance and under the 
pay of private companies for the purpose of 
protecting their property, the Cossacks still 
were there pushing the barracks to completion 

When, about a year later, in August, 1901, 
[ made my last visit to Urga, the troops were 
still there and thoroughly entrenched, with 
the apparent intention of remaining for all 
time. The barracks and consulate had been 
strongly fortified within one large enclosure. 
This was done by digging a trench several 
feet deep and some ten feet wide and _ piling 
the dirt upon the side toward the enclosure. 
Numerous posts were then set in the trench 
and strung with a network of wires, making 
the enclosure practically impregnable against 
any attack that could be made by the 
Chinese. This work of fortifying was all done 
that spring, the year following the Boxer 
trouble. Private companies would hardly go 
to the expense of importing troops, building 
barracks, and fortifying the barracks and 
consulate, and leave their own mining office 
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and bank building out in the open, a quarter 
of a mile away. It is thus evident that in 
1900, Russia, using the Boxer uprising as 
a pretext, put Mongolia under military 
control, and practically secured the whole of 
that vast country without firing a gun. It 
is not surprising under these circumstances 
that Russia should now object to China's 
proposal to change the administration of the 
affairs of Mongolia by making that country 
a regular province of the Chinese Empire. 
It is important to note here, that in taking 
Mongolia, Russia also took at the same time 
a considerable:strip of China proper. Russia 
considers that Mongolia extends to the 
Chinese Wall; and Russians in eastern Asia 
always designate the Great Wall as the 
boundary between China and Mongolia. 
They always speak of Kalgan, China, which 
is just within this wall, as being on the 
China-Mongolia frontier. I was told by 
several different Russians, as I was about to 
start for Peking, that when I passed through 
the gate in the Great Wall into Kalgan | 
would leave Mongolia and enter China. It 
is quite certain that Russia considers this 
wall as a ‘‘natural boundary.’”’ The fact of 
the case is, as will be seen by consulting a 


map, that the provinces of Shansi and Chili, 


in northeastern China, extend from 100 to 
250 miles past the Great Wall, and that 
Kansu, in northwestern China, also extends 
some distance north of the wall. The 
boundary only follows the wall for about 300 
miles along the northern boundary of the 
province of Shen-se, near the centre of the 
northern boundary of China. There is no 
question but that Russia intends, when she 
arrives at the point of officially annexing 
Mongolia, to go clear to the Great Wall. 
Russia also took advantage of the Boxer 
uprising to strengthen the hold which she 
had already secured on Manchuria. Russia's 
first hold on this part of the Chinese Empire 
was when, in 1860, she acquired the Coast 
Province, which was the eastern part of 
Manchuria, and included the site on which 
Vladivostok was founded the following year. 
Her final grip on Manchuria began with 
the right which was secured from China by 
the Russo-Chinese Bank, in 1896, to build the 
Manchurian Railroad. This franchise was 
secured under the guise of being a purely 
business transaction between China and a 
private company which sought to build the 
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railroad as a profitable investment for its 
surplus capital, and, incidentally, for the 
development of Manchurian trade and terri- 
tory to the great advantage of China. While 
posing as a private company, there is no 
doubt that the bank is a branch of the Russian 
Government’s diplomatic department created 
for the special securing the 
franchise for this later to 
perform other similar duties, in transactions 
where it would not be desirable for the 
Russian Government to appear as directly 


purpose of 


railroad, and 


interested. 

The Russo-Chinese 
by an Imperial decree of Russia, 
far as known 


was organized 
December 
10, 1895, and as the first 
agreement between the Bank and China in 
regard to the Manchurian Railroad was on 
and one-half 


sank 


August 27, 1896, only eight 
months later—a short enough time to get 
through all the details necessary to close an 
agreement of this kind. As an evidence of the 
sound financial standing of the company and 
that the agreement was entered into in good 
faith, Russia guaranteed the finances; and 
to relieve China from the trouble of giving 
the railroad the protection that would be 
required, owing to the prejudice of the masses 
against the building of railroads in the 
country, Russia agreed to protect the con- 
struction force and the railroad property. 
For that reason she was authorized to place 
battalions of horse and foot soldiers at such 
places along the line as required. That the 
work should not be impeded, China agreed 
not to obstruct merchants or traders travel- 
ing in the country. 

China is supposed under the agreement to 
have the privilege of purchasing the road at 
the end of thirty years—upon terms and an 
estimated value to be determined hereafter. 
desired this Manchurian line as an 
eastern extension of her Siberian 
Railroad. It was the original intention to 
continue the railroad entirely within what 
was already Russian territory. The eastern 
part of the extension, from Vladivostok to 
Khabarovsk, had already been completed, 
but owing to the great engineering difficulties 
encountered on the Amur route, and the 
fact that the port at Vladivostok was_ ice- 
bound for several months of the year, and 
also that it inconvenient 
part of the coast, the bold scheme was evolved 
of making a short cut through Manchuria to 


Russia 
great 


was located on an 
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a more southerly point on the coast. The 
branch leaves the main Siberian line about 
400 miles east of Lake Baikal and proceeds 
in almost a direct line to Vladivostok. About 
two-thirds of the distance toward Vladivostok 
a line branches off to the south, which was to 
have gone about 150 miles to Kirin to connect 
with a railroad which China proposed building 
between that place and the Gulf of Pe-chi-li. 
If China found it inconvenient to build this 
line, however, it was to be constructed along 
with the rest, and China was to be permitted 
to redeem this part in ten years. This 
provided a coast outlet for Russia north off 
the Gulf of Pe-chi-li. On March 27, 1898, 
Russia secured from China a twenty-five- 
years’ lease of the southern end of the 
Liaotung Peninsula, including Port Arthur, 
which she made the southern terminus of her 
railroad, and proceeded to fortify and con- 
vert into a strong naval station, having the 
control of the strait of Pe-chi-li, and conse- 
quently of the approach to Tientsin and 
Peking. 

The method of acquiring Port Arthur was 
characteristic of Russia. At the close of the 
war between China and Japan, Korea should 
by right have gone to Japan. Russia, 
however, not only prevented Japan from 
acquiring Korea, but compelled her to return 
the Liaotung Peninsula to China after it had 
been ceded to her in the peace treaty. As 
a reward for her good offices in saving the 
peninsula from Japan, Russia induced China 
to give her the southern part of the same 
peninsula, which includes Port Arthur, 
under what purports to be a twenty-five- 
years’ lease. 

Even before she secured Port Arthur, 
Russia had all the license she required to 
occupy the country. Having permission to 
protect the railroads, and China’s agreement 
not to interfere with the movements of 
Russians through the whole range from 
mere traveler to officer, Russia inevitably 
became the sole judge as to how large a force 
she required to construct and guard her 
property and subjects. China could not offer 
any objection or impose any restriction 
without being charged with violating her 
agreement not to impede the progress of 
the work. 

In the course of surveying and constructing 
the railroad, fortified posts were established 
from ten to fifteen miles apart along the 
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line. Russian dress, food and liquor being 
entirely different from those of the Manchus, 
Russian merchants were necessary adjuncts 
to the advance bodies of engineers and 
Cossacks. Every post became a Russian 
settlement, with its stores and buildings, and 
in the large towns and cities the Russian 
section became an important part. The 
course of the railroads includes most ot 
the important towns and cities. Russia put 
a liberal estimate on the possibility of 
trouble and on the number of troops necessary 
to guard her property and subjects, and took 
advantage of the slightest disturbance to 
greatly increase the force. The country had 
thus become well occupied and Russianized 
before the time of the Boxer uprising. 

When the Boxer trouble broke out, Russia 
quietly availed herself of the opportunity 
to make her occupation overwhelmingly 
complete, and also to get rid of the Chinese 
along the Amur River, as she desired this 
territory for her own people. Russia claimed 
that the Chinese on the Manchurian side 
of the Amur opened hostilities by firing on 
passing steamers and on Russian cities on 
the opposite shore. This may be true—it is 
certain that the steamboats showed bullet 
scars a couple of months later—but cities 
which were claimed to have been bombarded 
with cannon for two days did not show any 
marks of the Chinese shot. According to 
the Russians, after they had suffered this 
two-days’ bombardment they were compelled 
to fight the Chinese in self-defense. A very 
likely story: it was a clear case of cold-blooded 
murder and extermination, similar to previous 
massacres in central Asia of helpless Chinese, 
the greater part, if not all, of whom were 
innocent of any offense except of happening 
to be in Russia’s way. Inoffensive Chinese 
servants employed in Russian families on the 
Russian side of the river who ventured out on 
the streets were shot down or driven into 
the river and drowned. 

Russia has made numerous promises to 
remove her troops and restore Manchuria to 
China, but continually finds excuses for not 
doing so. First, they were to be removed as 
soon as peace was declared; when that 
time had passed, it was to be when the Allied 
Powers withdrew from China. She finally 
signed a treaty under which the troops were 
to be withdrawn in three instalments, 
October, 1902, and April, 1903, and October 
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1903. In April, however, instead of with- 
drawing the troops as agreed, Russia made 
a number of demands on China, which should 
make it clear that she intends to retain her 
hold on Manchuria. 

Although China had agreed to open certain 
ports in Manchuria to the United States and 
other countries, and Russia had repeatedly 
pledged herself to the ‘“‘open door” policy 
for Manchuria, she has now demanded that 
no more ports or towns be opened to foreign 
trade, and that no more foreign consuls be 
admitted, that no territory shall be alienated 
to other Powers, and that no foreigners 
except Russians shall be employed in public 
service. The vigorous protests of other 
governments have so far prevented China 
from conceding Russia’s demands. 

After the war of 1894-95, in which 
Japan assisted Korea, Russia stepped in to 
prevent Japan from acquiring Korea, and 
entered into a treaty with Japan under 
which it was agreed that Korea was to be 
independent under their protection. Russia 
reserved the right to construct a telegraph 
line from the frontier to Seoul, the capital, 
with the stipulation that it could be acquired 
by Korea when she had the means. In 1897 
Russian military officers were supplied to 
Korea to reorganize the Korean Army, and 
in 1899 Korea granted rights to Russian 
interests to cut timber from certair lands. 
Land was also leased for the purpose of 
curing whales, which Russians were at the 
same time authorized to catch off the Korean 
coast. Under pretext of protecting the 
lumbering interests of her subjects, Russia 
during the past summer sent troops across 
the Yalu River, which forms the southern 
end of the boundary between Korea and 
Manchuria, into Korea. Also she has recently 
occupied Yongampho, on the Korean side of 
the Yalu, a town which commands the mouth 
of that river. Russia claims that she needs 
the place as a shipping port for timber from 
Mount Heigna. Korea, on the other hand, 
claims that the timber concessions which she 
granted do not include that mountain; 
also that Russia did not obtain Korea’s 
sanction for the occupation of Yongampho. 
Russia claims that the right to cut the timber 
carries with it the right to construct telegraph 
lines and build railroads to be used in con- 
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nection with the lumbering business. She 
also claims the privilege of appropriating 
land for homes for the workmen. 

When Korea protested against the telegraph 
line which Russia was bringing across the 
Yalu River and through Korean territory 
without permission, the Russian Minister at 
Seoul disavowed any responsibility on the 
part of Russia, as the work was being done 
by the Korean Timber Company. Not being 
able to get any satisfaction, the Korean 
Government removed the telegraph poles, 
whereupon disinterested Ministers flew into 
a rage and took active interest by ordering 
the poles replaced at Korea’s expense. 
Russia is endeavoring to get a firm hold on 
Korea and is trying to keep other nations out. 

Grant that along with her earlier Chinese 
conquests Russia has now acquired Manchuria 
and Mongolia, and the question as to the 
partition of China is pretty well settled, as 
Russia will already have secured about one- 
half of the Chinese Empire. After she gets 
this half well in hand, and supplied with 
railroads and military bases, it is going to be 
difficult to keep her out of the balance. If 
she constructs the proposed extension of the 
Trans-Caspian line, through the entire length 
of the remaining half, Russia will have the 
whole territory so thoroughly occupied, before 
the surveys are fairly completed, by her so- 
called railroad guard that there will be no 
dislodging her. 

There are five different proposed Russian 
railway lines to Peking. One around the 
Liaotung Gulf, north of the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, 
connecting the Manchuria railroad with the 
Peking line; three across Mongolia to Kal- 
gan, one branching from the Manchurian 
line at the north, one leaving the Manchurian 
line a short distance east of Lake Baikal, 
and one from the extreme northwest of 
Mongolia, leaving the Siberian line a few 
hundred miles east of European Russia; and 
the fifth proposed China line is a continuation 
of the Trans-Caspian railroad through Turkes- 
tan, Tibet and China. 

That Russia has got and intends to hold 
Manchuria and Mongolia there is not the 
slightest cause to doubt, while she unques- 
tionably has Korea marked for early acquisi- 
tion, having rescued it from Japan in 1895 
for that express purpose. 
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OUR DEPENDENCE ON FOREIGN COUNTRIES FOR DESIGNS— 
HOW THESE COUNTRIES FOSTER THE USEFUL ARTS AND 


CRAFTS 
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EW persons know the difficulties the 
manufacturers have in producing 
original work. The artist and designer 

is called upon to invent something as good as 
that made by his competitor, both here and 
abroad, or better—has he the opportunity, 
the training or the facilities? As a rule, he 
borrows ideas from imported articles or goes 
abroad to find what he wants from the best 
examples in foreign museums. Thousands 
of imported designs for wall-papers, silks 
and dress-goods fabrics are duplicated here. 
Designers in all the crafts, including milliners 
and dressmakers, go to Europe in droves 
every year—often at their employers’ ex- 
pense—to get ideas and pick up new motijs 
to utilize in the arts here in America. 

To remedy this, a most pressing need today 
in the United States is that of a national 
training-school for artisans with a museum 
and an art library, preferably in New York 
City. A museum first, because of its greater 
service to the masses—a museum built and 
endowed on a generous scale, the means pro- 
vided from the public funds similar and co- 
existent with other free educational work—so 
that it should be on a broad national basis. 
Located in New York because that city has 
been and will continue to be the pivot 
upon which the arts will rest—aside 
from its vast wealth, its publishers, art 
dealers, its vicinity to many institutions 
of learning, as well as the main artery 
of commerce, must necessarily make it 
the right place to be in. For its complete 
success, a government grant of $2,000,000 
annually, after the buildings are completed, 
would be none too much. The British 
Government maintains the National Gallery 
(pictures), the British Museum (books and 
sculpture), the Natural History Museum, the 
South Kensington Museum (applied arts), the 
Bethnal Green Museum (applied arts), the 
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Tate Gallery of Pictures (presented to the 
nation), and the National Portrait Gallery 
and India Museum, the latter containing 
the most superb works of Hindoo carving 
in the world outside of India itself. Paris 
is not so rich as London. The Louvre, Luxem- 
bourg and Cluny Museum only are worthy 
of comparison. But the British Government 
gives a grant of money to each of more than 
300 schools of design and art classes, located 
in most of the larger towns in the provinces, 
besides paying for the maintenance of its art 
masters for four years’ training under com- 
petent instructors at South Kensington; 
and, lastly, it trains twelve national scholars 
in the applied arts of design. The present 
writer, an ex-national scholar, at the time 
he studied had for instructors the famous 
French sculptor, Dalcu; Legros, the etcher; 
Sir Edward Poynter, now president of the 
Royal Academy; Doctor Zerfti, the most 
famous lecturer on historic ornament in 
Europe; and F. W. Moody, on design. Each 
and all of these artists were paid a competent 
salary by the government. France, Russia, 
Germany, Italy and even Spain do likewise. 
No government in Europe of any account 
neglects the arts as does the government of 
the United States, and certainly none have 
such means at their disposal. 


THE MEANS TO OBTAIN IT 


The South Kensington Museum and schools 
provide the best example to emulate and to 
follow. 

At the beginning of the South Kensington 
Museum the greater part of the exhibits were 
loaned by collectors, and by subsequent 
purchases with grants of money from the 
government it has gradually attained to its 
vast size and importance and at the present 
time covers a ground space over six times 
that of Madison Square Garden. Visitors 
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on certain free days swarm through the 
galleries to the number of 22,000 people. 
Eight to ten thousand is a common day’s 
record; and this, we must bear in mind, is 
neither a horse show nor a dog show, and 
includes visitors in every grade of society, 
who go to see, if not to understand, the great 
works of a past age, pictures being the 
smallest part of the collection. Aside from 
its education of artisans, it is especially 
a means of general assistance for the 
public good. 

Many wealthy and public-spirited American 
citizens, after spending years in forming a 
private collection of fine examples, had they 
the opportunity, would gladly loan their 
treasures, just as is done abroad, and at their 
demise would bequeath them to such an 
institution, if it were in existence in the 
United States. 

Such an institution here would be a means 
to arouse the dormant spirit of the govern- 
ment to the great importance of the allied 
arts. It would inform and instruct the 
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general mass of the people (especially artisans 
who are unable to go abroad) in the differ- 
ence between “‘art of the mind” and ‘‘art of 
the machine.’’ It would enable manufac- 
turers to produce less stupid commercial 
wares, and to do their best in art instead of 
lowering their standards to the imagined level 
of the many. “The fact that the public 
accepts a poor bait is no proof that it would 
not more greedily seize a richer one.’ 

Then, most important, it would help the 
large army of skilled artisans, the carvers of 
wood and stone, the weavers, metal workers, 
cabinet makers, silversmiths, bookbinders, 
potters, and a host of other craftsmen all in 
need of fine examples—properly classified, 
easily understood and accessible—so_ that 
they may be stimulated to create or invent a 
style national in character. This would in 
a manner stop a large importation from 
Germany, France and England of fine china, 
pottery, silks, linens, and decorative objects 
of every description, so that the tide would 
turn to exportation. 


CORN-GROWERS 


A 1,000-MILE JOURNEY ON HORSEBACK THROUGH THE MOST PROS. 

PEROUS FARMING COUNTRY IN THE WORLD—CORN THE KING OF 

ALL CROPS—A NEW STUDY OF THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 
T. N. CARVER 


PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


AST summer I made a_ two-months’ 
journey through the heart of the corn 
country of the United States to study 

the economic conditions of that region. 

Equipped with saddle-bags, note-books and 

a camera, I traveled most of the time 

on horseback, through what may properly 

be called the corn belt, avoiding the large 
towns as far as possible, stopping over- 
night with farmers as often as opportunity 
offered, learning what I could about the 
growing and the disposal of the corn crop 
and the conditions of life among the corn- 
growers. , 


Corn is not only a distinctively American 
product—being a native of our own soil, 
and being still produced more largely in 
the United States than anywhere else—but 
its culture maintains a larger number of our 
people than any other industry, and no other 
American product or group of products 
equals it in value. We are yet, of course, 
an agricultural people. Those who imagine 
that our manufactures can compare in 
importance with our agriculture may be 
enlightened by the following comparisons. 

According to the twelfth census, there were 
on American farms more than 20,000,000 
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horses and mules, representing the power 
available for driving farm machinery; while 
all the steam- and water-power in all our 
factories amounted to a little less than 
10,000,000 horse-power. 

The value of the corn crop of 1899 was 
greater by about $25,000,000 than the value 
of all the products of the whole iron and 
steel industry. 

The value of the hay and forage crop of 
the same year exceeded by more than 
$00,000,000 that of all the metals mined 
within the country, exclusive of iron. 

The value of the milk, butter and cheese 
exceeded by $133,000,000 the total value of 
all the cotton manufactures. 

The value of the eggs and poultry exceeded 
by $69,000,000 all the coal, both anthracite 
and bituminous, while the value of the eggs 
alone exceeded by more than $20,000,000 
all the petroleum refined within the country. 

This leaves such staple crops as wheat 
and cotton with nothing to* compare with 
them in the fields of manufactures and 
mineral products. Since, in addition to 
the above facts, the corn crop of the United 
States considerably exceeds in value that 
of wheat and cotton combined, it will not 
be difficult to maintain that corn is our 
leading product and corn-growing our lead- 
ing industry. 

Though corn is grown in greater or smaller 
quantities in almost every county in the 
United States where there is tillable land, 
and though there are few counties where it 
is grown exclusively—diversified farming 
being the rule even in the centre of the corn 
country—there is yet a tolerably compact 
strip of country where corn is the principal 
crop, and which may therefore be properly 
called the corn belt. This region, as may 
be gathered from the accompanying map, 
includes a little of northwestern Ohio, a 
considerable strip across north central Indi- 
ana, all of northern and central Illinois, 
the whole State of Iowa, northwestern 
Missouri, northeastern Kansas, and south- 
eastern Nebraska. On the map it roughly: 
resembles an elongated kite with the small 
end in northwestern Ohio and the widest 
part on the Missouri River. 

Passing late in June through northern 
Indiana and central Illinois, mostly by rail, 
I spent two weeks in eastern Iowa, more 
than half of the time on horseback. At 


Shannon City, in southwestern Ilowa, | 
took permanently to the saddle and pro- 
ceeded first in a westerly direction until near 
the Missouri River, then in a southeasterly 
direction through northwestern Missouri, 
then southwest, crossing the Missouri River 
at Atchison, through northeastern Kansas, 
and south as far as Emporia, which may be 
taken as the southwesterly limit of the corn 
belt. After a brief excursion westward 
into the semi-arid country, good only for 
wheat-growing and cattle-raising, I returned 
to Emporia and started northward into 
Nebraska, traversing in a zigzag direction 
the southeastern part of the State. Thence 
I bore off in a northeasterly direction through 
western and central Iowa, where, at Dallas 
Centre, I ended my horseback ride of about 
a thousand miles, and proceeded directly 
toward Boston by rail. 

I count myself fortunate both in the 
selection of a route and in the method of 
traveling. The route led through the very 
heart of the corn country, which is also the 
richest agricultural region of America, for 
corn requires a better quality of land and a 
higher grade of farming than any other of 
the great staple crops. As to the method 
of traveling, every one knows that a car 
window is a poor place from which to study 
the country. By making frequent stops, 
with short excursions into the country, one 
can do somewhat better; but he is generally 
in the hands of some one who is interested 
in showing him around. . To make a really 
systematic study one needs to cut himself 
loose from guides and other dispensers of 
information, and to feel free to go when and 
where one pleases. Tramping is a poor way 
to get into communication with farmers, 
because of the suspiciqgn of mendicancy 
which attaches to the pedestrian. An almost 
equally embarrassing suspicion attaches to 
wheeled vehicles. One is likely to be taken 
for some kind of a traveling agent. But 
a good horse is the best introduction to a 
good farmer—far better than a bicycle or 
an automobile—and the saddle is, to a good 
horseman, the most comfortable and exhila- 
rating means of travel. 

Here is what I found at a typical corn 
farm in eastern Iowa, where the conditions 
are essentially the same as they are in Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, except that as one 
proceeds eastward the farms become some- 
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what smaller and the cultivation somewhat 
more intensive. 

July 1, 1903, I spent the forenoon on 
the farm of Mr. B. It consists of 240 acres 
of prairie land, generally level, a heavy 
black loam with a clay subsoil. He has 
about three and one-half miles of barbed wire 
fence, besides nearly a mile of osage orange 
hedge. His red barn is 40 x 60 feet, with stalls 
for ten horses and stanchions for twelve 
cows, besides corn-cribs, an oat bin, and a 
haymow holding from thirty to forty tons. 
His residence is a two-story, nine-room, white 
house with green shutters. It has no plumb- 
ing, but water is pumped from a thirty-foot 
well by a windmill. 

The crops this year are: corn, go acres; 
oats, 30 acres; lawn, barnyards, garden 
and truck patch, 4 acres; pasture, 56 acres; 
meadow, 50 acres; total, 240 acres. 

Mr. B. keeps six work-horses (Perche- 
rons and Clydesdales), besides two sucking 
colts and a yearling. He milks nine cows, 
uses a hand separator, and sells the cream 
to a creamery, feeding the fresh skimmed 
milk to the calves and pigs. This is not 
considered an important part of the farming 
operations, merely furnishing a little ready 
cash from month to month and keeping pigs 
growing for the fattening when the corn is 
harvested. 

He keeps fourteen brood sows, which have 
more than a hundred spring pigs. Some of 
the sows will produce two litters in a year. 
He will begin in the fall to fatten the spring 
pigs for the market. They will weigh from 
200 to 250 pounds by Christmas. 

He keeps a hired man and has a son 
fifteen years old, who can ‘“‘make his hand”’ 
at plowing and other light work. Most of 
his plowing is done with a riding gang-plow, 
drawn by four horses and turning two 
fourteen-inch furrows. Corn is planted ‘‘on 
top,” with a corn planter instead of a “‘lister,”’ 
which is used farther west. 

I found Mr. B., his son and the hired man 
in the corn field, each with a riding-two- 
horse cultivator, with a shade for protection 
from the sun. To my remark that his corn 
seemed unusually clean as compared with 
some weedy fields which I had just passed, 
he replied, ‘‘ There ain’t but one principle to 
follow in raisin’ corn; keep it clean.” 

‘‘How do you manage to keep it so clean? 
Do you work harder than your neighbors?” 
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‘No, I can’t say as I work any harder. 


There’s Mr. R. over there; he’s workin’ 
himself and his horses to death. The 
fact is, he’s bit off more’n he c’n chew. 


He’s tryin’ to raise a hundred acres of 
corn with only two teams. If it ’ud ’a’ 
been a good season he might ’a’ done 
it; but it’s been so all-fired wet that ke 
couldn’t plow more’n half the time, and 
the weeds has just been a-jumpin’.’”’ To 
keep one’s corn clean one must have one’s 
land in good condition before the corn is 
planted, and then keep working it, never 
allowing the weeds to get a start. 

Mr. B. feeds two carloads of steers a 
year, but he buys most of his ‘‘feeders’’—i.e., 
steers old enough to fatten, usually three 
years old. He feeds them moderately during 
the winter, not aiming to fatten them wholly 
on corn, and puts them on grass in the spring 
and continues feeding a moderate ration of 
corn. When put on grass in this way they 
fatten very rapidly and are ready for the 
market in June or July. Hogs are fattened 
by allowing them to follow the steers. A 
good share of the profits of cattle feeding is 
derived from the sale of the hogs thus 
fattened. 

With slight variations this description will 
apply to hundreds of farms which I visited; 
but Mr. B.’s farm is somewhat larger and 


better cultivated than the average. As | 
traveled westward, however, I found the 
farms increasing somewhat in size, and 


declining in the intensity of cultivation. On 
the Missouri River, and west of it, it is not 
uncommon for one man with two horses to 
cultivate eighty acres of corn, and there are 
a few cases where, with four horses and 
improved machinery, he will cultivate a 
hundred and sixty acres. In these cases of 
extensive cultivation, the ground is not 
plowed in preparation for the planting, but 
“listed’’—that is, planted with a ‘‘lister.”’ 
Alister is a double moldboard plow which 
throws a deep furrow and plants a row of 
corn in the bottom. These furrows are 
driven across the field a little more than three 
feet apart, throwing the soil out on both 
sides and covering the intervening spaces. 
As soon as the corn begins to grow the soil 
between the rows is stirred constantly. 
This stirring not oly serves to kill the weeds, 
but to throw the soil back into the furrows 
around the roots of the growing corn. The 
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roots being thus covered deeper than would 
otherwise be the case, the corn is enabled to 
endure a greater degree of drought. Listing 
is the prevailing method beyond the Missouri 
River. 

Throughout the entire eastern part of the 
corn belt the planting is done with a check- 
rower—a planter drawn by two_ horses, 
planting two rows, and so placing the seed 
that when the field is planted there will be 
rows not only the way the planter was driven, 
but also across the field at right angles. 
This is done by stretching, the length of the 
field and ahead of the planter, a wire with 
little knobs at intervals of three feet, or more. 
As the planter is driven the length of the 
field, it passes along under the wire in such 
a way that each of the little knobs pulls a 
trigger and drops the seed. By keeping the 
wire properly stretched and the ends properly 
fastened perfectly straight rows can be 
planted across the field as well as lengthwise, 
greatly facilitating the tending of the corn, 
since it can then be plowed in both directions. 
Where this method of planting prevails, the 
land is first prepared by deep plowing and 
thorough harrowing. 

The farmers are now generally awakening to 
the value of fodder, and it is becoming more 
and more the custom to cut the stalks. 
While a few still use the primitive corn-knife, 
the more progressive farmers now generally 
use a corn harvester, a machine which cuts 
and binds the stalks somewhat after the 
fashion of a twine binder. And the husking 
is by no means like that described in the 
accounts of the husking-bees. Sometimes it 
is husked by hand, but it is a sober and serious 
business; there is so much of it to be done 
that no one feels like making a jollification of 
it. All the available hands of the neigh- 
borhood may be engaged, each one on his 
own farm, for five or six weeks. A great deal 
of the crop is fed to cattle, fodder and all, 
without husking, and a considerable amount 
is husked or threshed by machinery. 

Though the corn crop of this country so 
greatly exceeds any other crop, it figures 
less in market quotations than either wheat 
or cotton, because it is so largely converted 
into such secondary products as pork and 
beef before leaving the farms. Of that 


which is sold off the farms, the greater part 
is made up into starch, glucose and whisky; 
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hence corn, as corn, is a less important factor 
in international trade than several other 
products. The greater part of the corn belt 
is also excellent grass country, and it is only 
where grass does not do well, as on the 
Missouri River bottoms and in parts cf 
eastern Nebraska, that corn is sold and 
shipped away in large quantities. Even in 
these sections there is considerable cattle 
feeding, the method being to buy ‘feeders’ 
in the fall—usually range cattle from the 


West—and fatten them wholly on corn and 
such ‘roughness’? as is furnished by the 
corn fodder. I visited one farmer in Iowa 


whose business is to ‘“‘bunch’’ cattle—that is, 
to buy up feeders wherever he can get them, 
and sort them out in car-load lots to sell to 
feeders. He sorts into five groups—roans, 
reds, white-faces, blacks and spotteds, then 
subdivides into car-load lots, putting into 
each lot steers of the same age, size, etc., and 
aims to make a profit of $6 to $8 a steer. 
He expressed the opinion that cattle-feeding 
is a habit which, once acquired, can never 
be broken. ‘No man,” said he, ‘who has 
once fed cattle can ever stop until he eithe: 
dies or breaks up.”’ 

The general custom is to feed out-of-doors 
For winter feeding a yard is selected, prefer- 
ably with a southern exposure and protection 
from the northern winds, and necessarily 
with an abundant water-supply, in order that 
the steers may not walk the fat off going 
to.and from the water. Large feed-trouglis 
or racks are erected, into which the corn (in 
the ear) is shoveled by the wagon-load. 

Though many hogs are fattened merely 
by being allowed to follow the steers, the 
majority are fed directly on corn. 

Near Emporia, Kansas, I found cattle feed 
ing the principal business. A number of men 
living in town make a business of buying 
cattle off the Western ranges in the fall, 
buying feed for them—corn fodder, Kafiir 
corn, sorghum, or alfalfa—over winter, and 
hiring pasture for them during the following 
summer. By keeping them in good flesh 
over winter they fatten very rapidly when 
turned out on the natural pasture during the 
summer, though these range cattle could 
hardly be fattened on corn alone; indeed, they 
have to be taught to eat it. Feeding is 
generally done by farmers who raise their 
own feed. So much confidence is felt in 
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Courtesy of the Department of Agriculture 


CORN SIXTEEN FEET HIGH AND STILL GROWING 


this method of feeding that any one who has 
feed, and is known to be a good feeder, can 
borrow money at the banks to buy steers, 
giving a chattel mortgage on the steers. 
very little village throughout the corn belt 
has a bank doing business chiefly with 
farmers. 

A much more striking description of the 
corn-growing industry could be given if it 
lent itself to bonanza farming. Our native 
American admiration for a big thing finds a 
better subject in some of the bonanza wheat 
farms, large cotton cattle 
ranches than in a typical corn farm; for the 
sober fact is that the enormous aggregate of 
the corn crop is made up of the products of 
a large number of small or moderate-sized 
farms, running from eighty to three hundred 
and twenty acres in size, and worked mainly 
by the owners themselves or by tenants who 
pay cash rent. The reason for this is that 
corn-growing requires a_ higher 
farming than any of the other staple crops, 
and cannot be very successfully carried on 
with hired labor. It is doubtful if corn could 
be grown at all, as it is grown in the corn belt, 


plantations or 


class. of 


if dependence had to be placed upon Negro 
labor. It requires such close and conscien- 
tious attention that it is doubtful if large 
farms where the work is done by hired labor 
can ever compete with the 
smaller farms where the owner or the renter 
does the work himself, or at least has it done 


successfully 


under his immediate care and attention. 
There are, however, a few apparent excep- 

tions to this rule, the most noteworthy of 

which is the case of Mr. David Rankin, of 


Tarkio, Missouri, the largest corn-grower 
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A CORN-CRIB THAT HOLDS 25,190 BUSHELS 
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A STEAM CORN-HUSKER AND 
AT WORK 


FODDER-SHREDDER 


and cattle feeder in the world. Mr. Rankin 
operates fourteen ranches, with a_ total 
acreage of more than twenty-five thousand 
acres. The following is a summary of his 
farming operations for the year 1gor: 


Number Ot catile fed... 0. 6s. c.5 6,060 
NEL PIFOCCCUS Hs oA. bode MSM es lee dau $149,562.64 
Net proceeds per head............. $24.67 
Number ‘of hogs fed... ....6. 065. 5.. 7,199 


MEU WLOCEGES 6 cs4 Ssh sake 4s a. : 
Expense per acre, in the way of 
labor, materials, etc., not including 
interest on the value of the land, 
horseflesh and tools ... $5.10 
Corn bought... . 200,528 bushels 
(This in addition to what was raised 
on his fourteen ranches.) 


$111,439.02 
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CORN BEING TURNED INTO 
PRODUCTS 


ONE OF ITS FINAL 


Mr. Rankin employs in the neighborhood 
of 250 men, at the rate of $25.00 per month 
and board the year around, or $35.00 and 
board during the farming season. He econo- 
mizes labor by using double plows, double 
listers, two-row cultivators, etc., and caus- 
ing each man to drive from four to six horses. 


In the height of the corn-plowing season 
he had 150 two-row cultivators at work 
on his various ranches. Mr. Rankin has 


made a decided success in his large-scale 
farming, but his farms do not look so well, 
and I believe do not produce so much per 
acre, as many of the smaller farms in the 
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“CULTIVATING” ON THE GREATEST CORN FARM IN THE WORLD 


‘ 
same part of the country. Moreover, he 
brings a degree of intelligence and executive 
energy to the business which in other fields 
would at least have made him a railway 
magnate, a merchant prince or a university 
president. Another large element in_ his 
success is his superior ability and advant- 
ages in buying his cattle. 

Another conspicuous example is that of 
Mr. David Gelvin, of Maitland, Missouri, 
who was working as a section hand in Penn- 
sylvania in 1869, went to northwestern 





Missouri in 1870, and began working by the 
month as a farm hand, and later started 
farming and dealing in cattle. He now owns 
several thousand acres of land, worth one 
hundred dollars per acre, which is farmed 
under his own supervision, the entire crop 
being devoted to the feeding of cattle. Here 
again a large element in his success is his 
superior ability in buying and selling cattle. 
He is probably as good a judge of a 
bunch of steers as any man in the West, 
unless it be Mr. Rankin. These men were 


A TYPICAL KANSAS CORN FIELD 
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among the most successful farmers I met 
on the trip. 

As for general impressions of the journey, 
there was nothing that impressed me more 
than the wonderful and uniform fertility 
of the land. I found everywhere the most 
extravagant disregard the interests of 
the soil. Very little is done to replenish 
the loss due to the enormous crops that are 
[ even saw one farmer hauling 


manure to fill up a_ hole 


of 


harvested. 
good barnyard 





THIRTEEN VARIETIES OF CORN RAISED ON 


which the high water had washed in the 
road in front of his farm. To my inquiry 
as to why he wasted his manure in that 
way, he replied that ‘‘he wanted to get shut 
of it.” One cannot help thinking that the 
next generation will have to pay the penalty 
of this prodigality, though there is, as yet, 
no apparent Saw 
a field which had produced thirty-five 
consecutive crops of without artifi 
cial fertilization, the last crop being one of 


exhaustion of the soil. I 


corn 
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seventy-five bushels to the acre and the 
next to the last one eighty bushels. This, 
however, was an exceptional field. The 
agricultural experiment stations in these 


states are not yet devoting much time to 


such subjects as commercial fertilizers. 
The soil is so uniformly fertile and till- 
able that there is scarcely an acre of waste 
land in the whole corn belt, except the fence 
and the roadsides, which generally 


a rank growth of weeds. One farm 


corners 
produce 


oo 
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KANSAS FARM 


ONE 


adjoins another, and one productive field 


another, with the regularity of a checker 


board. Eastern people still speak of the 
Wild West, but there is more wild land 
within two hours’ ride of Boston, to say 


nothing of Western Massachusetts and parts 
northern New York, than can be found 
in the whole corn belt. The people of this 
section, which is destined to the 
centre of our population and wealth, will 
soon be speaking of the Wild East. 


of 


become 











MR. RUDYARD KIPLING 
WHOSE LATEST BOOK OF POEMS, “THE FIVE NATIONS,” HAS JUST APPEARED 
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MR. KIPLING’S 
AN 


r. 


N the fullness of time, when the life-work 
of Rudyard Kipling comes to be 
weighed in the balance in its entirety, 


I 


it is safe to predict that three at least of the 
volumes which we know today will necessarily 
receive a detailed consideration—the ‘‘ Jungle 
Books”’ as a unique childhood classic, ‘‘ Kim ”’ 
as the author’s high-water mark in fiction, 
and ‘The Five Nations’’ as an apotheosis 


of Anglo-Saxon supremacy and a most 
interesting human document besides. Now 
that we have them gathered together into 
a single volume, these poems show a con- 
sistency and singleness of purpose undreamed 
of, as some of them appeared one by one in 
periodic literature. They stand as a sort 
of personal creed, a confession of faith in 
the supremacy of the British Empire. Mr. 
Kipling has an unquestioning faith in the 
divine right of the Anglo-Saxon to inherit 
the earth, and in this spirit he dedicates his 
book to the ‘‘ Five Free Nations,’’ the Mother 
Island and the colonies, that already encircle 
the globe. 
so curiously blended the spirit of imperialism 
with such genuine democracy. It is not 
merely the prerogative of the Anglo-Saxon— 
the White Man par excellence—to overrun 
the four quarters of the globe, swordin hand 
—it is his duty, the ‘‘White Man’s Burden,”’ 
to conquer and civilize perforce ‘‘the new- 
caught, sullen peoples, half-devil and half- 
child.”” No poet of Homeric days ever 
sang the glories of war with more whole- 
souled enthusiasm than Mr. Kipling. The 
soldier’s life is ‘‘the lordliest life on earth,” 
and when he writes of it, even if it be only 
a ‘‘Service Song,” his very metre takes on a 
martial spirit; one hears, behind and through 
the words, the sound of bugle-calls, the tramp, 
tramp, tramp of many men, the dominant 
note of fife and drum that set the reader’s 
blood tingling and his foot to beating time 
with contagious enthusiasm as he reads. 


“THE FIVE NATIONS” 
APPRECIATION 


BY 


Probably no other poet has ever’ 


T. COOPER 


Peace, Mr. Kipling teaches, is to be had 
only at the price of war; army and navy are 
the bulwarks that the forefathers reared for 
England’s protection, like the dykes that the 
Hollanders reared to keep out the sea—they 
can be maintained only at the price of eternal 
vigilance. 


‘‘Now we can only wait till the day, wait and appor- 
tion our shame! 

These are the dykes our fathers left, but we would 
nat look to the same. 

Time and again were we warned of the dykes, time 
and again we delayed: 

Now, it may fall, we have slain our sons as our 
fathers we have betrayed.” 


And again, in “The Islanders’’—that 
scathing and, it may be, intemperate indict- 
ment of ‘‘flanneled fools” and ‘‘muddied 
oafs’’—he reiterates this same idea of neg- 
lected duty and trust betrayed. Civilization, 
he insists, 


—— was not made with the mountains, it is not 
one with the deep. 
Men, not gods, devised it. 

keep. 

Men, not children, 
from afar, 
But each man born in the 

matter of war.” 


Men, not gods, must 


servants, or kinsfolk called 


Island broke to the 


Yet for all his imperialism, for all that he 
is the self-constituted laureate of ‘The 
Five Free Nations that are peers among 
their peers’’—that he hails the Common- 
wealth of Australia as the Young Queen, 
and Canada as Our Lady of the Snows—he is 
nevertheless at heart the poet of the barrack- 
room still, in the best sense of the term—the 
poet who sings the praises of rank and file, 
in the armies of peace as well as in the armies 
of war. In the old days it was “not a 
Duke nor Earl nor yet a Viscount "’ whom he 
chose to sing; it was plain Mr. Thomas Atkins. 
And still today, in poems like ‘‘ Pharaoh and 
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the Sergeant,” it is not the ‘big, brass 
general,’ it is the neglected and forgotten 
sergeant, the ‘‘man in khaki kit, who can 
handle men a bit, with his bedding labeled 
Sergeant Whatisname.’’ From first to last 
Mr. Kipling has shown unmeasured scorn for 
bureaucracy, the red-tape of officialism, the 
tinsel glitter of empty titles. There is 
nothing more eminently healthy in all his 
writings than the admirable sanity, the 
unmistakable earnestness with which he 
recognizes honest work, ‘‘the simple, sheer, 
sufficing, sane, result of labor spent,’’ and 
gives the credit where it belongs, to 


‘‘_-__ the men who merely do the work 
For which they draw the wage— 
Men like to gods that do the work 
For which they draw the wage.” 


There are poems in this volume which do not 
need to be separately proclaimed—poems like 
“The Truce of the Bear,” ‘‘The Islanders,” 
“The Lesson”—poems that are bound to 
“ be read and remembered as long as the 
events that they commemorate, because they 
are not poems alone, but political pamphlets 
in verse, audacious indictments of existing 
conditions, that passed from lip to lip with 
the speed of wings and refused to be forgotten. 
But among the poems which have less claim 
upon public attention there is one that 
deserves to be emphasized because of the 
simple power of the picture it presents, the 
lonely night-watch in the African desert, the 
isolation of the ‘‘ Bridge-Guard in the Karroo.”’ 
In less than a score of verses, mere impres- 
sionistic pen-strokes, we have the picture 
complete, the endlessness of the night, the 
voices of jackals calling in the distance, 
and finally down the railroad track, the 
approach of the one link binding these lonely 
guards to civilization—‘‘the wonderful north- 
bound train.” - 


“‘Quick, e’er the gift escape us! 
Out of the darkness we reach 

For a handful of week-old papers 
“And a mouthful of human speech. 


‘““And the monstrous heaven rejoices, 
And the earth allows again, . 
Meetings, greetings, and voices 
Of women talking with men. 


““So we return to our places, 
As out on the bridge she rolls; 

And the darkness covers our faces, 
And the darkness reénters our souls.”’ 


The Kipling of ‘‘The Five Nations”’ is not 
the Kipling of ‘“‘Danny Deever’”’ or of 
‘‘Mandalay.”’” The volume represents a great 
forward stride in ideals, in purposes and in 
virile power. 

Yet in judging the poems which go to make 
up the contents of ‘‘The Five Nations,’ one 
is confronted with a difficulty which his 
earlier verse did not offer. It is hard, if not 
impossible, to treat them simply as literature, 
to weigh their esthetic value apart from their 
political significance and the events which 
begot.them. Regarded abstractly as poetry, 
essays in metre and versification, their gain 
in technique over many of his earlier poems 
is not immediately obvious. Indeed, there 
is a rhythmic smoothness about some of the 
‘*Barrack-Room Ballads,’ an assonance, a 
choice of words dictated by a sensuous 
delight in the mere sound of soft, recurring 
syllables, which produced a lyric quality that 
these later poems in a measure lack. Mr. 
Kipling was always something of an epicure 
in his use of words. He appreciates to a 
nicety their ultimate shade of meaning; he 
knows how to wring from them their utter- 
most force and energy. Rugged strength 
was what he wanted first of all in these 
poems of big, vital ethnic problems—and he 
attained it with a simplicity of word and 
phrase that one must marvel at while one 
reads. Not that this volume is altogether 
lacking in his old-time verbal audacities. 
Such a poem as ‘‘The Sea and the Hills”’ is 
full of curious alliteration, words forced into 
strange and unexpected partnerships, sonorous 
syllables following each other with a rush 
and tumble and cumulative force cf many 
waves: 


‘“‘Who hath desired the Sea?—the sight of salt 
water unbounded— 

The heave and the halt and the hurl and the 
crash of the comber wind-hounded?”’ 


But for the most part the effective lines 
of these new poems, the lines which linger 
and echo in the memory, are simple, Anglo- 
Saxon lines, monosyllabic, almost prose. 
Some of them have already passed into cir- 
culation, been added to the current coin of 
English speech. Whatever may be thought of 
the wisdom or the justice of such poems as 
*‘The Lesson”’ or ‘‘ The Islanders,’”’ there can 
be nothing but admiration for the splendid 
audacity which inspired them, the dynamic 
force which brought them to a fulfilment. 
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THE COUNTRY 


MERCHANT COME 


TO TOWN 


FIFTY THOUSAND BUYERS IN NEW YORK EVERY FALL, WHO SPEND HALF A 
BILLION DOLLARS—STORIES THAT SHOW HOW GREAT TRANSACTIONS ARE CON 
DUCTED AND WHAT KIND OF MEN (AND WOMEN) BUYERS AND SALESMEN ARE 


BY 


ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


to New York every year, and they 
come from every State in the Union. 
Every fall they spend half a billion dollars. 

Twenty-five years ago the typical country 
merchant came to the metropolis in a common 
railway coach; he carried his lunch with him 
and stopped at a boarding-house or at a hotel 
where he paid $1.50 a day. He bought all 
his merchandise at one house—one of those 
immense jobbing houses that flourished 
before new trade centres were opened in the 
West and before the commission merchant 
became the intermediary between the manu- 
facturer and the retailer. To-day the typical 
country merchant travels to New York in a 
Pullman car; he takes his meals in the dining- 
car, and he stops at a hotel where he pays 
from three to five dollars a day. Instead of 
buying all his goods at a single house, he has 
a dozen accounts. He goes to the theatre; 
he is not dependent for his pleasures upon 
entertainment by salesmen. He buys lei- 
surely, too, and he intersperses his buying 
with diversions. 

The fall buying season is really the vacation 
season for the majority of buyers. They 
bring their wives and sometimes their 
children. The resorts in and about New 
York profit immensely by their coming. 
While the head of the family is pursuing 
bargains the other members are pursuing 
pleasure. They make the opening of the 
fall theatrical season profitable. They flock 
to the playhouses while New Yorkers are still 
at the seashore. It is estimated that this 
swarm of visitors spent $5,000,000 for 
personal expenditures for the trip to New 
York this last fall. 

For $100 a merchant in the Middle West 
may spend a week in New York and live 


| NIFTY thousand buyers of goods come 


comfortably. lf he come, say, from Indiana 
on the fall or spring business excursion, his 
railroad fares at reduced rates, with meals 
and sleeping-car, will cost $35. Allowing 
$7 a day for personal expenses while in 
New York, he has a comfortable margin for 
pleasures and for souvenirs of his trip. 

The buyer of bygone days came solely to 
buy goods; the buyer of today seeks ideas 
as eagerly as he seeks merchandise. He goes 
into the New York retail department stores 
with his eye on the approved fixtures; he 
watches the latest window displays for the 
purpose of adapting them to his own; he 
studies the metropolitan clerk at work and 
resolves to inject new life and energy into his 
own employees. After every visit he intro- 
duces new methods into his own business. 

In a certain Mississippi town are three 
general stores. The owner of one determined 
to go to New York to buy goods. He was 
tired of having the market brought to his 
own doors in sample trunks. One of his 
customers entered his place during his 
absence and asked for him. ‘He has gone 
to New York to buy goods,”’ said the clerk. 
“Then I will wait until he comes back with 
new styles,’ said the customer. She passed 
one of the other merchants on her way down 
the street. He invited her in but she declined, 
saying that she was waiting until the other 
merchant came back. In two days the 
second merchant also was on his way to 
New York. And soon the third merchant 
also started. The return home of these 
merchants was marked by the liveliest trade 
competition that the town had ever known. 
There were more new styles on the street 
than ever before. They began to advertise, 
and in six months one of them had put 
up a new store. 
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The merchant of today is a man who 
has served an apprenticeship of years in 
business; he has probably risen from clerk or 
cash boy to his present eminence. For this 
reason he knows every detail of the business 
and he is a born buyer. He has an earnest 
cheerfulness, and the confidence that success 
inspires. 

Pitted against this merchant is the dis- 
ciplined New York salesman. Like the buyer, 
he too rose from the ranks; like the buyer, 
he assumes nothing. With him the measure 
of a man is the amount of business that he 
can do. A salesman at one of the oldest New 
York jobbing houses, who sells more than 
$3,000,000 worth of goods every year, was an 
errand boy in that establishment twenty-five 
years ago. Then he became stock boy. He 
learned the business; he watched the buyers; 
he learned their names and remembered 
them. He did small favors for them. They 
began to ask for him when they came to the 
city. One day the boy asked a general 
salesman if he didn’t need some help. The 
salesman said, ‘‘Yes.’”’ The boy became a 
sort of runner for the chief, but all the while 
he was laying plans for himself. He took 
an occasional order on his own account. In 
a year he was a salesman himself, and now 
he sells four times as many goods as the 
salesman who was once his superior. 

But this immense volume of business does 
not drift to the salesmen. It requires patient 


attention; shrewd calculation. At an 
immense jobbing house in New York is a 
little salesman whose business last year 


reached $4,500,000. His largest customers 
are buyers for department stores in big cities. 
One of his customers who buys a half-million 
dollars’ worth of goods every year was a 
struggling merchant a quarter of a century 
ago. He had no goods, no credit. He came 
to New York and bought a $1,500 account 
from the salesman. The house refused to 
fill it. The salesman pleaded, implored, and 
finally succeeded in getting the credit. In 
two months the account was paid and the bill 
had been doubled. Every year witnessed 


an increase in the merchant’s business, and 
every year he remained loyal to the salesman 
who had got him his first credit. 

The buyers are of three classes: the resi- 
dent buyer, who has an office in New York 
and represents a large jobbing or department 
store; the buyer for the department store 
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who comes to New York four or five times 
a year; and the jobber or country merchant, 
who makes at least two trips to buy o 
general stock. 

The salesman lays his traps for the buyer 
and the buyer walks into them, but generally 
with his eyes open. There is little effort at 
deception and little cutting of prices. The 
story is told of a buyer who persuaded 
salesman to “‘shave”’ the price on a particular 
kind of goods, the salesman expecting him 
to buy other kinds also. But he bought none 
except those on which the price had been 
cut. He played the same trick at another 
house; and at a third. But he could never 
do it again. He was thereafter a marked 
man. 

A story is told of a Louisiana merchant 
who came to New York determined to secure 
a bargain. He wanted cheap cloaks, and 
after trying in vain to suit himself at the 
wholesale houses he bought a job lot at 
auction. He examined the goods hurriedly 
and had them shipped home. In due time 
he was confronted by an excited head sales- 
man who said that the garments were out 
of style. 

“They didn’t look that way,” 
merchant. 

“But they are,’’ replied the clerk. 

The merchant persisted that the cloaks 
would sell, but they didn’t. In desperation 
he returned them to New York to be disposed 
of to the best advantage. On his next trip 
to New York he again visited an auction 
house and bought a lot of cloaks. When he 
returned home and examined his purchase 
he saw that he had bought the same lot 
as before. 

As soon as a buyer writes his name in a 
hotel book it is sent to the Hotel Reporter and 
in two hours all the salesmen know that he ts 
come. Before he has been in town half a 
day his mail is loaded with business circulars, 
price lists and advertisements of special 


said the 


’ 


sales. He must dodge or accept invitations 
for all sorts of entertainments. At many 
large wholesale houses there are official 
entertainers. 


In the United States there are 97,671 
people engaged in selling dry goods. Of these, 
75,000 directly or indirectly buy their goods 
on the New York market, and 20,000 visit 
the market once or twice a year. The volume 
of business reaches $250,000,000, or half of 
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the fall buying. The other half of the fall 
buying is of clothing, drugs, hardware, 
jewelry, machinery and furniture. Boston 
keeps the lead in footwear. 

Any August or September a congress of 
States might be held at any of the large 
jobbing houses. A geographical list of cus- 
tomers kept by one of the general salesmen 
in one of these houses showed that he had a 
total of 1,134—from every State in the Union 
except Wyoming and Delaware. 

At the main entrance of every large whole- 
sale house there is a doorman. His business 
is to greet all customers and to direct them to 
their salesmen. He keeps up a running fire 
of salutations and solicitous inquiries about 
families and business. After years of service 
he knows the name and the standing of 
nearly every customer of the house. <A 
woman approached one of these doormen. 
“TL want to buy some white goods,”’ she said. 

“Step right back to the elevator,” he re- 
plied; ‘“‘the boy will show you where to go.”’ 

‘Why didn’t you give that woman a more 
cordial greeting and tell her that the general 
manager always wanted to know the new 
customers ?’’ he was asked. 

‘Did you notice that her shirt-waist was 
soiled?” asked the doorman. ‘Well, that 
is a sure sign that she is careless in business, 
and we don’t want her.”’ 

It developed that the 
credit. 

While a new customer is greeted by the 
manager of a house, his name and _ business 
address are in the hands of the credit depart-° 
ment of the store. By the time the prospective 
buyer is on his way to begin his round of 
buying, his rating is in the hands of the 
salesman to whom he has been assigned. 

New York salesmen contend that buyers 

and not made. The country 
has a more difficult task than the 
buyer of special things for a department 
store. If the merchant has a general store 
in a small community, where there are only 
a half-dozen women who buy dress goods, 
he must vary his patterns so that no two of 
them will have the same sort of dress. The 
buyer for the department store has unlimited 
range with a big population to draw customers 
from. A buyer sometimes spends five days 
getting $300 worth of notions, while a 
department store buyer buys $25,000 worth 
of silk in a single afternoon. 


woman had no 


born 
merchant 


are 
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One of the relics of early buying days is 
the ‘‘special sale,’’ which still attracts 
thousands of buyers in New York. In 
former years as many as 2,000 cases of goods 
were disposed of at a single sale. The sales 
were advertised at hotels and buying head- 
quarters. At a certain hour the department 
was opened and the merchants fought to get 
in. Every man got his hands on what he 
wanted and there was a wild scramble for 


recognition. Frequently these sales resolved 
themselves into rough-and-tumble fights. 
These sales are still held, although the 


quantity of goods offered is not as great as it 
was in former years. The methods of sale 
have not changed, but the manners of the 
buyers have. 

The auction house plays an important part. 
Manufacturers consign immense quantities of 
goods to be closed out under the hammer at 
twelve and fifteen per cent. less than the 
market price. Every buyer has his eye 
open for these auctions and sales, and many 
merchants clear the expenses of their trip to 
New York on the large profits that come 
from goods thus bought. 

About a tenth of the buyers on the New 
York market are women. They come from 
every part of the country. During the 
season which just closed a woman traveled 
alone from Dawson City to New York, and 
bought $12,000 worth of goods in a single 
week. One of the picturesque incidents of 
the millinery buying was a Mexican woman, 
who calmly smoked cigarettes in an establish- 
ment where smoking was forbidden. 

The entertainment of these women is a big 
problem for the merchant and the salesmen. 
Most of them expect to receive courtesies. 
Consequently there is a round of lunching 
and dining and theatre-going among the 
salesmen who have women customers. One 
week last fall a large Broadway millinery 
house had more than a hundred women 
buyers to be entertained. One of the sales- 
men took fifteen for a sail up the Hudson. 
The salesman indiscreetly paid more attention 
to one, and the others threatened to with- 
draw their trade from the house. 

Most women buyers are in business from 
necessity. They are, therefore, disciplined, 
unsentimental, and capable of taking care of 
themselves. Frequently there are a dozen 
of them in New York at once representing a 
large department store. They buy in every- 
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thing except groceries, hardware, men’s 
clothing, drugs, machinery and furniture, and 
they are keener at grasping ideas than men are. 

There is a large “syndicate” buyer in 
New York. Instead of having one or two 
houses, as is the case with resident buyers, he 
has ten clients, each one a large department 
store in the South. His business last year 
aggregated $6,500,000. The aggregate capital 
of the stores he represents is $3,000,000. He 
has ten salaried buyers in his employment. 
ivery one is a specialist. “One buys nothing 
but shoes, another laces, the third silk, 
and so on. The syndicate buyer is like 
a broker with inside information. He gets 
exclusive tips. Quick as a flash, he gets 
a buyer on the spot ready for the first 
chance at the goods. He buys in enormous 
quantities and thereby gets big discounts. 
He rehandles the goods in his own establish- 
ment and distributes them among his cus- 
tomers. If there is an excess, he disposes of 
it to outside houses. 

One morning this syndicate buyer received 
this telegram from a large Texas client: 
Must have complete new stock at 


Use 


“Burned out. 
once. Have engaged temporary quarters. 
judgment, but rush goods.”’ 


THE RURAL 


RURAL SCHOOL 





AWAKENING 


The store was one of the largest in its 
territory and every day lost to business meant 
a tremendous loss of money. The syndicate 
buyer figured on a large sheet of paper for 
twenty minutes. At the end of that time 
he called his staff of buyers and explained 
the situation. He had blocked out a large 
commission for each, with the exception of 
two; they were to arrange for fast freight 
shipment and to negotiate for immediate 
express shipment for goods that went in small 
quantities. It was the end of the season 
and the stock of goods in New York was 
almost exhausted. To his men he said, 
‘““T’ve got to buy a $100,000 stock and do it 
right away.” Every man went about his 
task. The head of the buying bureau kept 
in telephonic communication with his men 
for three hours, advising, planning, all the 
while assembling a mass of goods. Then he 
went out himself and bought. By noon 
$50,000 worth of goods had been secured by 
the buyers and by night half of it all was 
on the way to Texas. A week from the 
night of the fire the $100,000 stock was 
ready in the Texas merchant’s temporary 
quarters and a remarkable buying achieve- 
ment had been done. 


SCHOOL AWAKENING 


AND THE SAD NEED OF AN AWAKENING—RAMSHACKLE, LEAKY 
SCHOOLHOUSES—THE IGNORANCE AND THE APATHY OF OFFICE-HOLDERS 
BY 
M. L. BRITTAIN 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN FULTON COUNTY, GEORGIA 


HE Quaker poet wrote, describing the 
old building where the young minds 
of New England were trained before 

the days of the “ little red schoolhouse ’’: 


“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road 


A ragged beggar sunning.” 


The poverty and desolation that followed 
the Civil War has made the picture drawn 
by Whittier a type too often found today 
in the rural districts of the South to 


attract attention. 
The average value of the country school- 


house in Georgia is less than $250—a sum 
hardly adequate for the construction of a de- 
cent barn for a farmer in moderate circum- 
stances. There are hundreds of buildings— 
“shacks’’ would perhaps be more accurate—in 
which cracks and chinks several inches wide 
render windows a useless luxury. Through 
these ragged openings the rustic pupils may 
see the passer-by in any direction. The roof 
is just as generous with regard to the sky 
overhead; but when the rain comes the little 
flock is driven into the dry corners or else 
must be dismissed until fair weather comes 














THE RURAL 


Listen to the recent report of an 


again. 
ex-Congressman describing a visit to a school 
in the northern part of the State: 


“Three years ago there was but one schoolhouse 
in the county under the entire control and owner- 
ship of the Board, and this one could not be used 
with comfort in the winter months. All the rest 
of the schools were taught in churches or miserable 
excuses for houses unfit for almost any purposes. 
In one or two cases the people had built the houses 
originally for school use, but not a solitary one of 
these so-called houses was suitable for school 
purposes. Many of them leaked so that children 
could not sit inside without getting wet when it 
rained. On one occasion the school waited for 
my coming, and when I reached the place every 
child was wet, every bench was wet, all the books 
the young teacher was almost 


were wet, and 


drenched.”’ 


The picture may seem overdrawn, but those 
familiar with educational conditions in rural 
localities in Georgia and elsewhere in the 
South recognize it as capable of being often 
reproduced. Indeed, such a house has been 
in use for school purposes, until recently, 
within a few miles of the State capitol. After 
repeated efforts to get the community to 
improve the building, the school officials 
finally decided that no teacher should be 
sent to this place until a new house should 
be erected. and paid for, in part at least, by 
the community. For it must be remembered 
that there is usually little or no aid to be 
derived from the relatively small State school 
fund; this money is appropriated for teachers’ 
salaries. Four hundred dollars was raised 
at home, and the General Educational Board 
generously contributed a like amount, and 
with this sum a better house has been built. 

The discouraging apathy of the country 
people upon the subject is due chiefly to two 
causes, neither of which is poverty. One of 
the obstacles has been the lack of trained 
leadership in the work of building up school 
interests in the different rural sections, the 
natural result of which has been the selection 
of poor teachers. Ignorant school officers 
can hardly be expected to recognize or to 
secure good teachers. Little has been re- 
quired in the way of qualification for county 
superintendents or members of school boards, 
some of whom are said to be almost illiterate. 
It is readily granted that many men of this 
type, deprived of early training by poverty 
or like misfortune, have achieved great suc- 
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cess in life. This is admitted without ques- 
tion, but however well fitted such men may 
be for other offices of honor and responsi- 
bility, these positions require an educa- 
tional qualification. To hold one of them 
without proper training should be regarded 
as displaying as much impudence as that 
referred to by an old Jew at a meeting called 
to settle the affairs of a merchant who had 
failed for a large amount. The merchant 
stated the situation to his creditors—that his 
liabilities were $100,000 and his assets abso- 
lutely nothing. 

‘‘Who owns the house in which you live?” 
asked one creditor. 

““My wife,’’ was the reply. 

“And that farm in the country ?”’ 

“My daughter.” 

“And the store over there on the corner ?”’ 

“My son owns that, gentlemen; and I must 
reiterate that I have nothing—nothing except 
my body, which you can divide among you.”’ 

“Vell, shentlemen,’”’ spoke up the thrifty 
son of Abraham, “if you do dot, I speaks 
right now for his gall.’ 

If we could secure educational leaders and 
teachers with training and breadth of view 
it would mean much for the poor illiterate 
children who constitute the South’s badge 
of shame. Too young and undeveloped to 
realize their bondage in ignorance, they will 
yet bear eloquent witness against the care- 
less parent and the ignorant school official. 

But perhaps more serious still is the diffi- 
culty experienced from another and more 
insidious source—the politician. In ante- 
bellum days the South was noted for her 
statesmen. Since the war many men whose 
narrow, mental horizons were caused by the 
lack of educational opportunities during 
years of hardship and poverty have seized 
the political prizes of their districts. These 
“statesmen” are intent upon holding their 
“jobs” and keeping everybody in good humor. 
To arouse and foster a ‘‘noble discontent,” 
with the purpose of securing better condi- 
tions and advantages for the rising genera- 
tion, is utterly foreign to their plans. After 
months of patient endeavor by the teachers 
to arouse the people to the necessity of giving 
their children proper educational advantages 
the ‘‘Commencement Day” or the time 
for the Annual Institute arrives. The poli- 
tician is on hand. He is “our honored 
representative,’’ whose opinions carry weight. 
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If of the type referred to, he is sure to give 
a “Joab thrust” at education, though always 
careful to disclaim such intention. Thor- 
oughly cognizant of the fact that the great 
majority of an audience in a country com- 
munity has been denied much education, 
he gets on common and sympathetic ground 
at once by announcing that he had only 
a few months of schooling, and that most of 
the educated men of his acquaintance are 
dismal failures anyway in the practical 
affairs of life. The inference is plain. It is 
a rather harmful matter for the parent to go 
to any trouble—not to mention privation 
and sacrifice—in order to teach the child 
‘‘book larnin’.’’ That the million of educated 
men in this country have furnished three- 
fourths of those who have attained fame, 
wealth and distinction, leaving the remaining 
fourth to be divided among the illiterate and 
meagerly trained, is not once considered, nor 
does he note or care that the figures of the 
census show the following facts: 

An uneducated child has one chance in 
150,000 of attaining distinction as a factor 
in the progress of the age. 

A common school education increases his 
chance nearly four times. 

A high school education increases the 
chance of the common school child twenty- 
three times, giving him eighty-seven times 
the chance of the uneducated. 

A college education increases the chance 
of the high school boy nine times, giving him 
219 times the chance of the common school 
boy and more than 800 times the chance of 
the untrained. 

All these things are nothing to the speaker, 
who wishes to curry favor with his hearers 
and keep them satisfied with existing con- 
ditions, and in particular with his manage- 
ment of the country’s affairs. Have they not 
an object-lesson before them, and is not one 
fact always worth a thousand theories? And 
if his dear fellow-citizens have been urged 
to greater effort in order to wipe out the 
stigma of illiteracy and lower wage-earning 
capacity incident to that condition, ‘“Why, 
the fact is, ladies and gentlemen, these things 
have been overdrawn. The Negro may be 
somewhat behind, but the grand and glorious 
citizenship of this great commonwealth is not 
surpassed in educational advantages, in 
earning power, in fair women and brave men, 
by any State of this Union!” 


What this has to do with the subject under 
discussion is not readily apparent, but it is 
always brought in with great enthusiasm 
and much applause, as well as the subse- 
quent invocation of the ‘‘shades of the mighty 
dead,” at the mere idea of any State, North or 
South, having better schools or advant- 
ages of any kind worthy of the Southern 
man’s emulation or admiration. In the 
thunderous applause that follows the poor 
teacher sees the knell of his hopes for better 
attendance, long-term schools and_ better 
buildings. 

In spite of such obstacles, the South is 
making improvements in this work as well 
as in the consolidation of schools. No longer 
is it considered a matter of unquestioned 
congratulation for the school official to refer 
to the building of new houses when it develops 
that these are all merely of the one-room 
variety and only a mile apart. Gradually 
the truth becomes manifest that a school 
with two teachers and eighty pupils is giving 
to each child just twice the time and atten- 
tion, and, in reality, doing just twice as good 
work, as the same teachers in two different 
houses with forty pupils each. There are 
eight grades or classes, as a rule, in either 
event, and after consolidation each teacher 
will, of course, have only four. 

Consolidation frequently involves the trans- 
portation of pupils, and while the first mention 
of such a project, as adding to the “‘tax- 
ridden” community by giving the children 
a free ride, always calls for opposition, yet 
the cooler sense of the country people will 
finally realize that it is no more expensive 
and is in every respect a great improvement 
upon the old plan of walking through the 
mud, whether for long or short distances, 
upon the usually unpaved roads. Then, too, 
the ever-present shadow that hovers over the 
country home, and which whitens the parent’s 
cheek with anxious dread until the girl has 
returned from school, will be lightened with 
the security afforded by companionship. 

This concentration of forces gives added 
ability to secure means for better buildings 
and more tasteful architecture. The rural 
schoolhouse will never reach its highest 
efficiency until it is the centre of attraction 
for the neighborhood. Frequently the most 
shiftless and unattractive public buildings 
are those in which the children are doomed 
to pass a large part of their young lives at 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


precisely the time when their minds are most 
receptive and open to impression. It is a 
significant and deplorable fact that the court- 
house and jail of the average county repre- 
sent, as a rule, the investment of more 
money than all its schoolhouses combined 

that is, we commonly spend far more to 
convict and house a criminal than to train 
him so that he will become a useful citizen; 
although instances could be multiplied show- 
ing that it has cost more to convict a family— 
as, for instance, that of the notorious Jukes, 
in the State of New York—than to educate 
a whole township. 

With many things to discourage and 
retard, the outlook is hopeful, and in some 
localities excellent progress is being made. 
In Fulton County, Georgia, for example, 
outside the limits of any town or village, fif- 
teen new schoolhouses have been built during 
the last five years, containing from two to 
four rooms, at an average cost of more than 
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$1500 each. All of these have been fitted 
up with modern school furniture, and some- 
thing has been done in many instances in 
the way of laying off flower beds and school 
gardens. In Lumpkin County, in the moun- 
tain region of the State, new houses have 
almost everywhere taken the place of the 
worthless buildings which were common 
three or four years ago. The counties of 
Bibb, Chatham and Richmond are also well 
furnished in this respect, thanks to the local 
school tax. Others could be mentioned, 
Putnam and Hancock in particular, that 
are gradually substituting modern build- 
ings for the old field schools and giving more 
attention to improvement in educational 
work. The South is slowly awaking to the 
fact that ignorance will never rule over 
culture, and that if she aspires to an equal 
voice in the government of the nation her 
people must have a training at least as good 
as that of the people of any other section. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS 


LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 
N° other form of literature gives so 

intimate a view of historical events 
as personal letters, if the writer is a keen 
observer. And the wife of the late M. 
Waddington, as her recently published letters 
evidence, was indubitably this. The reader 
of her ‘‘ Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife’’ gains 
through the eyes of a clever American 
woman a vivid impression of life in European 
court circles in some very stirring times. 
Madame Waddington is the daughter of the 
late Charles King, President of Columbia 
College, New York. Her husband, although 
the grandson of an Englishman and a grad- 
uate of Cambridge University, was a dis- 
tinguished son of France, who became 
successively Minister of Public Education, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Premier. 
In May, 1883, he went as Ambassador 
Extraordinary to represent France at the 
coronation of Czar Alexander at Moscow, 
and on his return was appointed Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James. Madame Wad- 
dington accompanied her husband on both 


missions. The story of the brilliant social 
aspects of their experiences comes out in 
this entertaining volume of letters. 

The trip to Moscow was made with great 
ceremony. Madame Waddington writes that 
she ‘‘felt like a distinguished criminal being 
tracked over Europe.’”’ The danger of the 
assassination of the Czar, and the fear of the 
entire diplomatic corps of possible injury 
from Nihilists, give the letters from Russia a 
strong tinge of the dramatic. And experi- 
ences at the English post furnish some 
striking letters, for the Waddingtons reached 
London when the fall of Gordon and the 
death of the first German Emperor were in 
the public mind. 

Madame Waddington’s visit to the Queen 
furnishes a refreshing incident. Before her 
departure for Windsor the son of the Ambas- 
sadress heard that his mother was going to 
the Queen. With his mind running on the 
Tower of London, he asked, “‘Is the Queen 
wicked, and is she going to cut off your head ?”’ 
Madame Waddington related the story to 
Victoria, who replied: ‘‘ Poor little boy! How 
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glad he will be to see his mother back with her 
head on her shoulders.”” Madame Wad- 
dington found Gladstone talkative and enter- 
taining, and Salisbury dignified but cordial. 
The only regret that this book arouses is 
that there are no sidelights on the diplomatic 
game that the nations were playing when 
the Waddingtons were in the thick of it. 
The volume contains, however, an abundance 
of fresh natural gossip about people that is 
eminently entertaining. 


AN IRISH POET 


R. W. B. YEATS is to visit the United 
States this fall to lecture at various 
colleges on the “‘ Irish Heroic Age”’ and on the 
‘Celtic. Literary Revival.’’ Special interest 
accordingly attaches to ‘‘In the Seven 
Woods,” his latest volume of poems. Mr. 
Yeats’s reputation in England and Ireland 
as one of the foremost in the Celtic Revival 
has been constantly augmented by his 
lectures on the theatre and by his frequent 
admirable essays, but in this country he is 
still best known as a poet and a dramatist. 
His new volume is made up of poems, 
chiefly of the Irish Heroic Age, and a play 
of the same splendid and unexploited period 
called ‘On Baile’s Strand.” The play, 
which is after the Elizabethan model, is 
strikingly dramatic. It is simple, not perhaps 
in the broad fashion of folklore, but with 
the simplicity which bespeaks subtle and 
commendable art. 

The poems, ballads and songs show the 
distinguishing qualities of Mr. Yeats’s known 
work—the same little jeweled thoughts, the 
same intense but delicate feeling for the 
beautiful, the same plaintive, dim, yet not 
indefinite expression of the relation of man’s 
life to the spirit of the elements. In fine, if 
Mr. Yeats has added no new note to his 
song, he at least reveals himself again as the 
Maeterlinck of Ireland, as a master in the 
Revival which is today a significant fresh 
strain in English literature. 


A GROUP OF STRIKING SEA TALES 


ACH succeeding book by Mr. Joseph 
Conrad emphasizes a_ strong and 
earnest art. His stories are not always 
pleasant reading; there is much in them of 
the stress and endeavor of hardy lives, the 
tragedy of men buffeted by wind and water. 
Color, vigor, vitality kindle in his work. In 


‘‘Falk,” his latest book, there are three 
virile tales. The story that gives the volume 
its title is a marvel of invention. It depicts 
the translation of a Danish savage, a master- 
ful man about whose life there is an inflexible 
fate born of crime and circumstance that 
might have made him the pilot of the mythical 
Flying Dutchman or the shipmate of the 
Ancient Mariner. Mr. Conrad rises to the 
height of an unusual imagination in the 
picture of Falk ruling with heart of ice “‘the 
dismantled corpse of a ship floating in a gray 
sea,’’ with a crew of living skeletons. It is 
a grim and terrible spectacle to remain long 
in the memory. And in the second story, 
“Amy Foster,” with its pitiful pathos of 
stranded life and love, there is a fresh evidence 
of that searching power which must place 
Mr. Conrad in the front rank of living writers. 


LETTERS FROM A CHINESE OFFICIAL 


HIS slim, brown little volume of protest 
might well be called “‘spunky.” In 
a series of unusually well-written letters— 
well-written from any point of view; indeed, 
they smack of Burke in their distinction of 
style—an educated Chinaman compares Eng- 
lish, and indirectly American, civilization 
with the civilization of China to the manifest 
advantage of the Chinese quality. He sums 
up the defects of social, economic and ethical 
life in England and the excellences of life 
in China; and then he pertinently asks why 
the English should strive so hard to impose 
their defective civilization on a people who 
have a better, and who prefer to keep it. He 
even flings in Western faces a threat of the 
“yellow peril,’ if the coercion of China does 
not cease. 

The letters are filled with sound thinking 
and common-sense. Very often they hit 
weak spots in Western pretension. And yet 
they do not convince. They preach the 
beauty of passivity to a race whose watch- 
word is activity—a pioneering, trading, 
conquering, proselyting race. The writer 
shows great familiarity with Western religion 
—very little with the working philosophy of 
the West. In essence the book is a request 
for the strong to be weak. The subtle value 
of the book lies in the light it throws on the 
Oriental state of mind. Incidentally, the 
little volume shows that a Chinaman may 
write better English than most Englishmen 
and Americans. 
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AROUND THE WORLD IN FIFTY-FOUR DAYS 
UITE recently I completed a trip 
around the world in fifty-four days, 
nine hours and forty-two minutes, lowering 
the best previous record by six days and three 
hours. The distance covered was about 
19,500 miles. To detail my trip from point 
to point would present no features of novelty 
or especial interest, since I journeyed only 
on the established lines of public travel. 
Indeed, in connection with the time in which 
the trip was made, I pride myself on but one 
fact, and that is that I made use of no specials 
whatever and paid no more than the regular 
fares at any point. Time was my object, 
but I refused to gain that precious article by 
the expenditure of unusual sums of money 
or the acceptance of any transportation 
favors not accorded the general traveling 
public. I carried no letters of introduction, 
was met by no one with information at any 
point, made all of my own calculations and 
prearrangements for boats and trains, and 
had my luggage duly examined at each of the 
six custom-houses through which I passed. 
It was my purpose to show how quickly the 
world journey could be made with the 
splendid transportation facilities of the 
twentieth century. I figured that in addition 
to my personal satisfaction, which was of 
interest only to myself, anyone who in this 
busy age demonstrated a cc: nsiderable saving 
of so important a commercial factor as time 
performed some slight service to the business 
public. Anyone with good luck and good 
health can make the world trip in the same 

time that I did. The trip cost me $819. 
Under the circumstances, I do not expect 
my record to stand for any great length of 
time. It will not be lowered so greatly as I 
lowered the preceding one, but it can be 
broken by one who has both the money and 
the desire to cover distance with no reserva- 
tions as to method. It may be readily seen 
that when one starts in on the use of specials 
the amount of time saved is limited only by 

the amount of money spent. 

To sketch my trip in one paragraph, I 
will say that I left Seattle on the steamer 


Hyades for Yokohama, Japan, on June 26. 
As I followed the sun to the westward, all of 
my days were much longer than twenty-four 


hours each. We dropped the entire day of 
July 5 when we crossed the 180th meridian 
in the Pacific Ocean, and this evened up the 
twenty-four hours I gained in the aggregate. 
I landed at Yokohama on the morning of 
July 15, went up to Tokyo that afternoon, 
and that night left Yokohama on the govern- 
ment railroad for Kobe. This city was 
reached in the forenoon of the following day, 
and five hours later I left on the Sanyo 
Railroad, a private concern, for Shimonoseki, 
on the shore of the Inland Sea. A neat ferry- 
boat takes the railroad passengers across thie 
Inland Sea, which at this point is about as 
wide as the North River, Landing at Moji 
at 6 a.M., I took the Kyushu Railroad train 
to Nagasaki. This southernmost seaport of 
Japan was reached on Friday night, and at 
noon Sunday I took the regular weekly 
Russian steamship for Dalny, Manchuria. 
I reached the mainland on Tuesday morning, 
July 21, and left Dalny that evening on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway for Moscow, which 
city was reached thirteen days later, August 3. 
From Moscow I made immediate connections 
for the west, and passing dowiu through 
Warsaw, Alexandrovo and Thorn, I reached 
Berlin August 7. I left Berlin at 11.40 A.M., 
and by way of Hanover and Vlissingen, 
Holland, reached London the next morning, 
and Liverpool the next afternoon. Later in 
the same day, Saturday, I sailed on the 
Campania for New York, reaching the 
American side August 15. Traveling via the 
Pennsylvania Limited, the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul, and the Northern Pacific, 
I reached Seattle on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, August 19. 

So much for a rough outline of the trip. 
Irrespective of the exact number of days or 
hours employed, a fast tour of the world 
opens one’s eyes to several things he did not 
know before. And the sensation of circling 
the globe in fewer days than anyone else 
ever did keeps company with certain troubles 
that the ordinary traveler does not experience. 
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First and worst is the worry. The nervous 
strain is constant, day and night. As we 
all remember, the imperturbable Jules Verne 
personage merely said ‘Ah!’ when he 
missed a boat or train. But I don’t believe 
that in real life the man exists who could 
keep so cool as that under like cir- 
cumstances. The word he would use would, 
I think, begin about three letters further 
down the alphabet than does ‘“‘Ah!” 

There is plenty of cause for anxiety, for no 
man can break the world’s record without 
phenomenal good fortune. With no time, 
or at most very little, the traveler must 
transfer himself and all his luggage from one 
conveyance to the next thirty-seven times. 
Counting from the moment of arrival to the 
moment of departure, I was in Moscow, 
Russia, one hour and fifty minutes; in 
Berlin, Germany, a little more than four 
hours; in London, one hour and forty minutes; 
in Liverpool, two hours; in New York, one 
hour and fifty-five minutes; in Chicago, 
thirty-five minutes; in St. Paul, twenty-five 
minutes. In nearly all of these places it was 
necessary to drive across the city in a carriage 
from one station to the other. The missing 
of any one of these connections would have 
meant the loss of a day, perhaps of a week, 
in the final record of the trip. 

Then one is practically out of the world on 
a trip of this kind, so far as news is concerned. 
I received no mail or word from home from 
the time I left the United States until I 
returned to it, and for more than half of the 
land distance it was impossible to buy an 
English newspaper. Like a spectre before 
me all the time was the possibility of an 
Oriental war that would put the Siberian 
railway out of business altogether for com- 
mercial purposes; of accidents or washouts 
along the railroad lines; of changes in the 
schedules of boats and trains of which I 
could know nothingin advance. The constant 
changes of climate, of water and of food 
render a few days of personal illness more 
than a remote possibility. Then one must 
still submit to the passport monstrosity in 
Russian territory. The passport, obtained 
from the State department, must be viséd 
by a Russian consul before one enters the 
Tsar’s domain and again viséd by Russian 
officials before one leaves the empire. I had 


to lose an entire day in Warsaw, Poland, to 
get a certificate from the chief of police that 
I was entitled to depart from the country. 
All American passports, bearing the great 
seal of the United States and the signature 
of our Secretary of State, contain the request 
that the bearers thereof be permitted safely 
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and freely to pass and that they be given all 
lawful aid and protection. When I read this 
on my passport I had great expectations. 
When I had occasion to use my passport, | 
found that these words sounded well but 
went no further. The very officials who can 
allow one to pass safely and freely don’t 
care a rap for the request of the American 
government. 

Besides the worry and the anxiety, a 
fifty-four-day trip is hard work, physically. 
With the exception of one day and one night 
in Japan, I was traveling day and night 
during the entire journey. Needless to say, 
one cannot sleep so well in a railroad berth 
as at home. In covering the 7,700 miles 
between Dalny and Liverpool I made perhaps 
the longest continuous rail journey in one 
direction on record. If it has tired you out 
to cross the American continent in four days, 
think how wearing this trip of eighteen 
straight days on the railroad must be. Then 
the heat was furnace-like all through Japan, 
Siberia and much of the United States. 

To these things I may add a little paragraph 
to the effect that conveyances in Asia and in 
Europe are not so well fitted up as are the 
American boats and trains. I don’t agree 
with Nat Goodwin, that when you’re off 
Broadway you’re camping out, but I do 
know that when you are traveling outside 
of America you are more or less uncomfortable. 
The Americans are the only people who know 
how to take their homes with them when 
they travel. 

In approaching the financial side of the 
question, I have found that most persons 
entertain decidedly absurd ideas as to the 
expense of a world tour. It is not so much 
as that of the ordinary trip to Europe; not 
more, perhaps, than many an’American spends 
on a summer vacation in his own country. 
The first-class fare across the Pacific Ocean 
on the various lines is from $200 to $250. 
Across the Japanese Empire by rail the 
expense is slightly in excess of $10 in gold. 
From Nagasaki to the Manchurian coast one’s 
ticket is $20, and from Dalny to the western 
borders of the Russian Empire the fare. 
including berths, is in the neighborhood o! 


$150. On to Liverpool it is less than $20 
more. For my passage across the Atlantic 
I paid $100. From New York out to the 


coast the fares, berths and meals will run up 
to $125. One hundred dollars is a wide 
margin for one’s meals and incidental expenses 
on the Asiatic and European trains. But all 
of these sums in addition do not amount to 
$800, and I should say that anyone could 
make the trip comfortably on that sum 
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I started in buying curios in Japan and 
Siberia, and as a result had to telegraph 
home for money from Philadelphia. But 
the figures I have given above are not supposed 
to include curios, nor anything save legiti- 
mate traveling expenses. 

One has much trouble and sustains a loss 
of between $30 and $50 in the constant 
exchange of money necessary in passing 
through so many different countries. My 
American gold was heavily discounted in 
Russian territory, even in responsible banks 
in the large cities. Indeed, it was quite 
evident from the number of curious hands 
through which it passed that an American 
double eagle, which I tendered to a Moscow 
bank, was a new, strange and doubtful 
coin so far as that bank was concerned. 

I pass over the language part of the trip 
in despair. The Russian train attendants 
speak only their own language, so that even 
one versed in the tongues of western Europe 
has a ditficult time to make all his wants 
known. One has a fair chance, however, of 
encountering among his fellow-passengers 
some individual who can and will interpret 
for him. I was fortunate in this respect at 
nearly every point of my journey. From 
Berlin westward the English language is 
spoken fluently, as it is in all of the large 
cities of Japan. 

It is a good scheme to spend a few dozen 
dollarsin the way of tips. Of course when one 
is traveling rapidly this is essential. When one 
is traveling leisurely it is still desirable. You 
will rid yourself of a lot of small worries if 
you contribute regularly to the income of 
your train and boat attendants. It will 
enable you to travel along the lines of least 
resistance. And you will never go wrong 
(speaking of direction). 

I think I have said enough to show that a 
journey of this sort involving incessant travel 
is not wholly a pleasure trip. I could not 
conscientiously recommend it to the weak 
or infirm. But it is an equal mistake to 
think that a very fast jaunt on the circum- 
ference of this planet is without enjoyment 
or more solid benefits. Traveling is seeing 
what the people do and how they doit. Very 
much may be seen of the manners and customs 
of a country, its topography, its resources, 
its cities, its inhabitants, their costumes and 
ways of living, from the windows of a railway 
train. The very great majority of persons 
who have talked with me about my trip 
since my return have said, in effect, “I 
should think you would have taken more 
time and seen more.”’ To this remark I 
have only to say that I should have liked 
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that very thing. But just as some people 
can travel forever and see nothing, so, when 
it becomes a necessity, one can see very much 
in a little while. My spare time I utilized 
to the fullest advantage. For instance, 
during my very brief stay in the city of 
London I saw Westminster Abbey, the houses 
of Parliament, St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
Tower Bridge and London Bridge, other 
points of interest and several of the principal 
thoroughfares. This is not seeing London 
thoroughly, but I imagine that one cannot 
see London thoroughly in six months’ time. 
The point I desire to make is that, as com- 
pared with no trip at all, a rapid world-tour 
is decidedly worth while. The average 
American who decides to wait until he has 
plenty of money and plenty of time before 
taking such a trip will never go at all, for 
unfortunately money and time do not go 
together in America. But many a man has 
the money and the two months’ necessary 
time to take the trip that I did, and I am of 
the opinion that the experience one gains is 
in itself quite sufficient recompense for the 
outlay on the trip.— James Willis Sayre. 


A MINING ENGINEER ON A SIBERIAN ISLAND 


MERICAN mining engineers are now 
scattered round the world. One, 
who is veritable monarch of a gold-bearing 
island forty miles from Vladivostock, off 
the coast of Siberia, makes an _ interest- 
ing comment on the life such an exile may 
lead. He works quartz mines, under Rus- 
sian government supervision, on his little 
island, and nets his employers, who are 
government officials, a quarter of a million 
dollars a year. One day he summed up his 
existence thus: 

“It’s worth staying out here a few years, 
for my employers are extremely generous. 
I am allowed a leave of absence every summer 
long enough for a visit home, with all my 
expenses paid. A house is provided for me 
at the mines; my servants, a whole retinue, 
receive their wages from the company. 
My horses and carriage are also furnished 
and maintained, my provisions are sent me 
from Vladivostock, and even my wine cellar 
is kept liberally stocked. There is no way 
of spending money, and my salary is all 
clear saving, so far as living expense is to be 
reckoned with, from one end of the year to 
the other. There is a great deal of 
gold in Siberia, but it has not been mined 
because modern methods are needed and the 
machinery and the enterprise have been 
lacking. The quartz mining operations, as 
regards making them pay, are confined to the 
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island over which I am the unofficial ruler. 
The winter climate agrees with me, and when 
I feel a bit seedy Japan is only a few days 
distant, and Vladivostock is seldom ice- 
bound—less often than Chinese ports con- 
siderably farther south. There are 
worse forms of exile than that of an American 
mining engineer off the coast of Siberia.”’ 


HOW THE RAILROADS DISCIPLINE EMPLOYEES 


SINGLE system of disciplinary rules 

for employees has been adopted by 
sixty railroad lines, embracing one-third 
of the total mileage of the United States. 
Modified to meet local conditions and 
different managements, the general plan 
is that invented and first used by General 
Superintendent George R. Brown, of the 
Fall Brook Railroad of New York, to check 
unjust discharge of employees and to improve 
the relations between employers and work- 
men. The ‘‘Brown System’ has for its 
foundation a “‘record book”’ in which is kept 
a personal record of every employee of the 
road. In it is written a brief statement of 
every irregularity for which each workman 
is responsible. When a man begins to make 
a record in the book he is called to head- 
quarters and talked to. He is not suspended; 
he is merely warned. But when the page is 
filled with ‘“‘irregularities’’ the account is 
usually closed with the words, ‘Discharged; 
incompetent.”’ 

For every item entered against the employee 
a bulletin is posted in a conspicuous place, 
telling what the fault is, how it could have 
been avoided, and how it affects the company’s 
interests. These bulletins are dreaded as 
much as the ‘“‘lay-off’”’ for which they are 
substituted in the ‘‘Brown System.”’ 

The objects sought have been summarized 
in reports—the most important are: 

“Avoiding loss of time and wages of 
employees, resulting in possible suffering to 
those dependent on their earnings, as well 
as demoralization of employees by enforced 
idleness. 

‘‘Avoiding unnecessary severity in the 
dismissal of an employee, or requiring him 
to serve an actual suspension for a single 
offense that does not injuriously reflect upon 
his reputation, conduct, capacity or future 
usefulness in the service. 

“Advancing the education of employees 
through the medium of bulletin notes, enabling 
them to avoid the mistakes made by others.”’ 

The causes for instant dismissal have been 
greatly reduced by the adoption of the general 
rule of the ‘‘BrownSystem.” Therules, how- 
ever, are not intended to operate in cases of 


disloyalty, dishonesty, desertion, habitual in- 
temperance, insubordination, immorality, or 
avoidable violation of rules whereby the com- 
pany’s property is endangered or destroyed. 


A COMMUNITY THAT EXPLOITS ITSELF 


ALIFORNIA believes in talking about 
itselfi—especially southern California. 
And when it is asked why that especial region 
is probably better known than any other 
in the country to people who do not travel, 
a typically American story is told of a 
whole community that is organized to 
advertise itself. 

There is a Chamber of Commerce in Los 
Angeles composed of thirteen hundred 
business and professional men. Eight years 
ago the writer was appointed ‘walking 
delegate’ to wait upon desirable reputable 
citizens to request them to become members. 
The society was not then so popular as it is 
now; members had to be begged to join at 
that time; but only respectable citizens were 
solicited. One man I succeeded in enlisting 
bright and early in the morning; in the 
afternoon, the papers said he had beaten his 
wife; and I had the delicate mission of 
returning his subscription to him the next 
day. Thus, with some care, were the 
members selected. The citizens of Los 
Angeles now pay annually $17,000 for be- 
longing to the association. Back of all these 
members stand a zealous, independent 
wealthy executive committee and an un- 
usually capable official. 

The Chamber of Commerce maintains a 
free show of fruit products, mission and 
Indian relics, maps and minerals. All the 
rural local visitors and most of the 
eastern tourists haunt this free exhibition. 
It has a reading-room, and meeting-rooms 
for small societies, and has two women 
employed handing out laudatory southern 
California literature to applicants. It 
organizes southern California displays in 
distant cities; it issues pamphlets descriptive 
of southern California, many of them telling 
of the shadows as well as the lights as regards 
investment—the truth is told as no private 
enterprise could afford to tell it. It secures 
statistics of crop returns; it forms a reliable 
depository of information for the benefit of 
those in the East and other lands who really 
wonder whether these things are so; it 
answers thousands of letters of inquiry and 
devises schemes to help advertise southern 
California to the great world. 

It entertains associations and eminent 
individuals. A literary programme is 
furnished on these occasions, considerable 
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handshaking gone through, and a weak 
punch served to visitors, all which is duly 
advertised to the press of all continents. 
Army and naval officers, governors, senators 
and distinguished men in the arts and sciences 
are entertained in the same way and much 
good incidentally done for the cause of 
southern California. 

Looking forward to the future, this 
association is building a large edifice for its 
use. It interests itself in reciprocal treaties 
of the United States, particularly in reference 
to California products; in the Nicaragua 
Canal project; in new railroads projected in 
the direction of southern California; in the 
protection of the forest reserves, upon which 
so much in a treeless, arid district depends; 
upon the location of military posts by 
the Government; upon harbor matters, and 
new government buildings. Like working- 
men, it has taken advantage of organization, 
and instead of directing strikes and arbi- 
trating quarrels between the employers 
and the employed, spends its time in laud- 
ing southern California. 

The consequence of all this persistent 
effort is the continued upbuilding of southern 
Caliornia, the redemption of more of the 
desert, the erection of vast blocks and 
unnumbered domiciles, and the consequent 
benefit to the individual member who now 
hastens, however reluctant he was years ago, 
to join the association. Kindred associations 
are now springing up in many rural towns. 
The society serves as an example for all 
undeveloped or partly developed sections. 


HOW A UNIQUE MOVING-PICTURE WAS MADE 


O secure the sort of spirited moving 
pictures the public demands _pho- 
tographers sometimes take very long chances. 
One of these had a most peculiar experience 
with a singular result. 

He was a biograph operator engaged in 
taking pictures of a fire department rushing 
to a fire. Several pieces of apparatus had 
passed, an engine, hook-and-ladder company, 
and the chief; the operator, with his (then) 
bulky apparatus, large camera, storage bat- 
teries, etc., stood right in the center of the 
street, facing the stream of engines, hose 
wagons and fire patrol men. In order to 
show the contrast, an old-time hand-pump 
engine, dragged by a dozen men and boys, 
came running at full speed down the street, 
and behind and to one side of them followed 
a two-horse hose carriage, going like mad. 
The men running with the old-time engine, 
not realizing how narrow the space was or 
unaware of the plunging horses behind, 
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passed the biograph man on one side on the 
dead run. The driver of the rapidly ap- 
proaching team saw that there was no room 
for him to pass on the other side of the 
camera man, and his horses were going too 
fast to stop in the space that remained. He 
had but an instant to decide between the 
dozen men and their antiquated machine 
and the moving-picture outfit. He chose 
the latter, and, with a warning shout to the 
photographer, bore straight down on the 
camera, which continued to do its work 
faithfully, taking dozens of pictures a second, 
recording even the strained, anxious expression 
on the face of the driver. The pole of the 
hose-wagon struck the camera box squarely 
and knocked it into fragments, and the 
wheels passed quickly over the pieces, the 
photographer meanwhile escaping somehow. 
By some lucky chance the box holding the 
coiled exposed film came through the wreck 
unscathed. 

When that series was shown on the screen 
in a theatre, the audience saw the engine and 
hook-and-ladder in turn come nearer and 
nearer and then rush by; then the line of 
running men with the old engine; and then— 
and their flesh crept when they saw it—a 
team of plunging horses coming straight 
toward them at frightful speed. The driver’s 
face could be seen between the horses’ heads 
distorted with effort and fear. Straight on 
the horses came, their nostrils distended, their 
great muscles straining, their fore hoofs 
striking out almost, it seemed, in the faces 
of the people in the front row of seats. 
People shrank back, some women shrieked, 
and when the plunging horses seemed almost 
on them, at the very climax of excitement the 
picture was blotted out. The camera taking 
the pictures had continued to work to the 
very instant it was struck and hurled to 
destruction. 


REPORTING THE BIG YACHT RACES 


CROWD stood before the _ bulletin 
board of a New York newspaper 
office during the International cup races. 
“Bulletin, 4 p.m.— Reliance wins,” was posted. 
A man looked at his watch. It was 4.o1 
o'clock. One minute later newsboys were 
shouting extras giving the result of the 
event. At 4.04 o’clock Chicago people were 
reading the news, and two minutes later it 
was on the streets of San Francisco. In these 
results is epitomized a remarkable achieve- 
ment of American journalism. 
Serious problems confront the reporter of 
yacht races. The uncertainties of wind, 
weather and distance combine to make 
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following the progress of the contests difficult 
as well as expensive, and the scene of the 
races is twenty miles from shore. 

The problem is, how to get the news ashore. 
The most elaborate as well as comprehensive 
system of reporting the yacht races was 
successfully worked this year by the Asso- 
ciated Press, the great news-purveyor of the 
country, and with three boats, nearly 100 
men and miles of private wires this Agency 
fed a hungry reading world with wonderful 
rapidity. From the time the white racers 
sailed from their moorings until the last 
shouts that greeted the victor died away 
there was a continuous flow of news that 
found its way through these various channels 
to millions of people. 

The Associated Press surrounded the scene 
of action with a veritable cordon that let no 
scrap of news escape. Following the racers 
was the yacht Ciictolah fitted up as a floating 
wireless telegraph station and having on 
board three trained newspaper men—one to 
write the bulletins to be flashed ashore for 
the afternoon papers; another, an expert, to 
write the technical story for the morning 
papers; and a third to cover the introduction 
and handle the picturesque features. Onshore 
were three observers, each with telegraph 
operator and special wires running direct 
into the main office at New York. These 
stations were at Sandy Hook, the High- 
lands off Navesink and Long Branch. Each 
observer had a view of the race and he kept 
the news from his viewpoint hot on the wire. 
In addition, there were two Associated Press 
tugs, the Union and Unity, under full steam 
and having on board trained writers. The 
shore stations of the wireless were at Jamaica 
and Babylon and were connected by private 
wires with the central news office. 

The distribution of the race news was in 
charge of a man who sat in a room on Broad- 
way in New York and, with a dozen wires 
reaching out, felt the news pulse every 
second. After preliminary observations of 
the early morning he sent out an advance 
story embracing wind, weather and forecast 
of the race. This story by 9 o’clock was 
in all newspaper offices using the service. 
Half an hour later the observer at Sandy 
Hook rushed in the full story of the pre- 
parations, the course and the remarks of 
owners. Then the man at the Highlands 
got in his link of the chain of news with the 
picture of the scene just before the start 
and the jockeying for position. The moment 
the starting signal was sounded the Unity, 
under full steam, hurried back to shore, 
while the correspondent on board wrote the 
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detailed story of the start with the attendant 
features of the excursion fleet. This story was 
filed at the first shore station. A life-saving 
crew was ready to row out for the copy. 
While the Unity rushed for shore the Union 
followed the yachts, the man on board taking 
up the story at the start. 

If the race was a leeward and wind- 
ward one, with only a single turn, the 
Jnion went to the first mark and then 
came back to the nearest telegraph station. 
The story of the race to the mark was 
ready to be put on the wire on arrival. 
The Chetolah then took up the race on the 
last turn, having flashed wireless bulletins 
throughout the entire race. In the meantime 
the shore observers were keeping the main 
office supplied with bulletins, so that there 
were uninterrupted reports on the progress 
of the race. 

The big item of the day, barring disaster, 
was the finish. Thirty seconds after the 
winner crossed the line the news was in the 
main office. It was megaphoned to the 
various sub-editors, each one with a chain of 
cities on a private wire. Boston therefore 
heard it as quickly as Philadelphia, and 
Chicago was not ahead of St. Louis. 

Many New York papers, preferring to have 
special service, had their own tugs, with 
correspondents and photographers on board, 
working in conjunction with generously 
adequate forces at private telegraph stations 
on shore. 

Some humor and incidentally considerable 
inconvenience was injected into the situation 
this year by a complication one day over the 
wireless telegraphy. The Associated Press 
and the Publishers’ Press were getting along 
beautifully with wireless service by rival but 
respectful companies, when a third company 
interfered with a powerful transmitter ashore. 
One of the companies, it appears, lapsed into 
verse, whereupon the air soon became a sort 
of vortex of wireless profanity, nonsense and 
poetry, with code interpolated. This hap- 
pened only once, however. On the other 
occasions the wireless service was uninter- 
rupted. The Associated Press changed its 
wireless code every day. 

Some startling picture results were obtained 
this year. One New York afternoon paper 
printed a picture of the start of the race less 
than three hours after the boats went over 
the line. The film of the photograph was 
brought in from Sandy Hook tied to the leg 
of acarrier pigeon. By a quick zinc half-tcne 
process the cuts were rushed through and the 
pictures were published two hours and twenty 
minutes after they were taken. 





